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Not experiments, but seventeen years’ experience in the 
building of Gas Engines and Automobiles stands behind our 
guarantee that the Oldsmobile is the most satisfactory motor car- 

riage made. The Oldsmobile is as near perfection as it is possible to 
make it. Built to run in all kinds of weather and does 1t. Price $050 
at Factory. Write Dept. R for illustrated descriptive Book. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th St., New York. 
Nat’! Capital Auto. Co., 1124 Connecticut Av., Washington, D. C. 
Quaker City Auto. Co., 138 No. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 239 Coluinbus Avenue, Boston. 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburgh. 
Oldsmobile Co., 411 Euclid Av., Cleveland, O. 
William E. Metzger, 265 Jefterson Av., Detroit. 
Ralph Temple & Austrian Co., 293 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis. 
Rochester Auto. Co., 170 So. Av., Rochester. 
Jas. B. Seager, Tuscan, Ariz. 
Sutcliffe & Co., 411 Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
C. H. Johnson, 55 So, Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga, 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha. 
W. C. Jaynes Auto, Co., 873 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California St., Denver. 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Av., Houston, Texas. 
The Manufacturers Co., 26 Fremont St., San Francisco. 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 





























I can sell your real estate or 
business, no matter where 
located. Send description, state 
price, and learn how. 





I have modern, practical 
methods,—very different from 
the “old-time,” sit-in-his-o ffice- 
and-wait, real-estate broker. 





I have offices in fourteen cities 
from Boston to San Francisco 
and a field force of 2,500 men 
to find buyers. 





If you want to buy any 
kind of a property, anywhere, 
tell me your requirements, and 
I will guarantee to fill them 
promptly and satisfactorily. 





W. M. OSTRANDER, 


Suite 1418, North American BI’d’g, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Going Into Business 


A man immediately takes steps to protect his 
investments. You are the invested capital for 
your family. Protect them by Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE: 


President NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Information. Dept. Y 














“The Busy Mans Train.” 





Appropriate in its Name 








Appropriate in its Route 





Appropriate in its Character— 


“Te 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 





This is The century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great. commercial centers of 
America) is The train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


A copy of the “ Four-Track News,” containing a picture 
of “The 2oth Century Limited,” and a deal of useful infor- 
mation regarding places to visit, modes of travel, etc., will 
be sent free, post paid, on receipt of five cents, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Standard Works on Live 
Stock and Agriculture for 
sale at the office of 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE y 


Address 
J.H. SANDERS PUB. CO. 
358 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
Catalogue free if you mention Collier’s, 














Go to winterless 


California 


Where roses 
Christmas time, 
perfect weather. 

The luxurious California 
Limited will take you there in 23/ 
days from Chicago. 

Finest dining-car service in the 
world. All you could ask for in 
comfort, speed and scenery. Seventh 
season—new equipment. 

Hotel accommodations at principal 
resorts better than ever before. 


All about the California tour in our de- 
scriptive books, mailed for toc. in stamps. 
£4 ress General Passenger Office, A. T. & 


grow outdoors at 
and there is always 











F. R’y, Chicago. 

















MORE SIMPLE 2 THAN AUTHORS 
MORE SCIENTIFIC THAN WHIST 


Flinch is certainly prov- 
ing to be the greatest of 
all Kalamazoo’s famous 
games—CHICAGO INTER- 


7 o> 
OCEAN. 
— - :\ 
Instantly popular. 


eo | x50 finest quality cards. 


GPAy 







Everywhere games are 
sold—or postpaid from 
us. Your money back 
50c if you want it. 
* Sample card and in- 
structions FREE, 
FLINCH CARD CO. 
126 Burdick St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Exposition Flyer 


Big Four 


From p< Rae to St. Louis 
WRITE FOR RATES AND FOLDERS 
Warren J. Lynch W. P. Deppe 


Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Ass’t Gen’! P. & T. A. 














FIRST THREE MONTHS FREE 


INVEST0 for your own pro- 


tection READ 


“THE FINANCIAL WORLD’’ 


A reliable praaee _ paper, interesting and in- 
wnsiane. p ble on account of 
its correct iaiecuatien, regarding all investments 
and speculative schemes 


YOU SEE ADVERTISED 


It will protect you against losses. Subscription 
price, 50 cents. The only paper of this kind. For 
free sample copies for first three months, address, 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 119 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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admirers to learn that, for some time past, this same 
Mr. Dooley, concealed behind the om de plume 
of F. P. Dunne, has been writing the editorial 
page of Collier’s Weekly. 
however, to keep clear of the familiar mannerisms 
of the Archey Road, 
admirers have had any notion that he and F. P. 
Dunne were one and the same man; and the 
mild disguise was even further promoted by not 
signing Mr. Dunne’s name to Mr. Dooley’s 





R. H. DAVIS 


ously or in a lighter vein, always with force and sin- 
well-known 
whose recent work has appeared in these pages, is 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, who is now preparing 
new material for the entertainment of our readers. 
While not yet at liberty to announce the name of* 
these stories, we may say, as Mr. Dooley might, that 
««they’re loike thim ‘In th’ Fog’ yarnns av his, on’y 
But a story that we are able to announce 
a good deal about is a short serial by Frederick Palmer. , 
Mr. Palmer is by trade a war correspondent, which of 


cerity. Another 


diffr’nt.’” 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1902 


“) N this, the Humor Number, we take the opportunity of formally 
introducing Mr. Dooley to our readers as an editorial writer, It 
may perhaps not be generally known, but it will surely be of 
interest, to all of Mr. Dooley’s friends and 


So careful has he been, 


that few of Mr. Dooley’s 





paragraphic comment. Here- 
after, however, Mr. Dooley 
will write on our editorial page in the style affected by 
Mr. Dunne—a style which has now become associated 
with such of his writings as are set forth in Anglo- 
Saxon, as distinguished from ‘the Hispano- Hibernian 
orthography of his more serious philosophical dis- 
courses. This is merely an additional evidence that 
Collier’s Weekly has been providing in the past—and 
will continue so to provide in the future—not only the 
broadest philosophy, but the soundest opinion and the 
keenest argument, by the man who has shown him- 
self most able to grasp the true inwardness of every 
great problem, and to dispense judgment, either seri- 


= 
F, P, DUNNE 


writer, the best of 





course is almost the same profession fa wri * 
: <img P as that of a writer pp EDERICK PALMER 
of fiction—for it is alleged by many readers of* war 





WALTER WELLMAN 


represents us in Washington. 
things that a man can do in Washington. 


stories centre there. 


these big stories, and he knows all the men who had a 
hand in making the stories big. 


correspondence that it is impossible to tell where the 
fact ends and the fiction begins ; which is what the 
war correspondent claims as a particularly valuable 
element in his work. Mr. Palmer confesses that he 
has mingled fact with fiction in «¢ The Vagabond,’’ 
and he has certainly created a very vigorous and in- 
teresting character in the Buster. It is to be regretted 
that the Buster had to grow out of being a boy. 
But boys will do that ; and so the Buster grew into 
a man, and went to war, and slashed through cavalry 
charges, and fell in love and felt very badly over it— 
and then Mr. Palmer tells all about how it came out 
in the end. So much for war and for fiction. Let 
us now turn to peace and to facts. One of Colliers 
principal fact gatherers is Walter Wellman, who 
There are a great many 
Many big 
Mr. Wellman knows al] about 


Of course Mr. Well- 








LEARN TO EARN 








Iam nota “professor” in a college of 
advertising, but an experienced busi- 
ness man, who has in the past twenty- 
two years created business amounting 
to millions of dollars in a variety of 


great industries. I have done this 
sometimes by giving my clients good 
business counsel—sometimes by ju- 
dicious advertising—more frequent- 
ly by both. 

I have taught some of the ablest 
advertising men much of what they 
know of the art to-day, and have 
secured many their present positions. 
The lowest salaried man in the num- 
ber earns $3,600—another $8,000 
per annum. I can add a limited 
number of students — not many — as 


every student-client receives my per- 
sonal attention. But, from no other 
man or “school’’ or “college”? can 
you get the knowledge that I can 
impart to you in a comparatively 
short time. Write to-day for book- 
let N; it’s interesting and free. 


SAMUEL KNOPF 
61 East Ninth Street New York 


Master of the Art of Advertising 





and Business Management 











CALIFORNIA 


Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 
than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00a,m .and 11.30p.m. 
The best of everything. 

Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electrie lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 


Tickets from any Railway Agent. 
SS i le ). 


STRAINS DALY 














man might write of these wonderful things himself, 
but he knows very well that our readers would per- 
haps prefer to hear directly from Mr. Hanna, for 
instance, or from Commissioner Wright or Senator 
Lodge, or any other of the prominent men of the day. 
But when it comes to Arctic Exploration, then Mr. 
Wellman does the writing himself—for he was an 
Arctic explorer once, and there is not much about the 


can’t write upon. 


ber 4. 





H. REUTERDAHL 
regions of eternal ice that our Washington correspondent 


He is ably seconded in this by our 
artist Reuterdah]l, who wrote and drew pictures about 
«© The Men of the North Pole’’ in our issue of Octo- 
So far as we are aware, Mr. 


Reuterdahl was 











Look for the name 
®) KREMENTZ @® 
and the quality — gold or 
plate—on the back of any 


ONE-PIECE 


COLLAR BUTTONS 


studs or collar buttons are easy to button and un- 
that may be offered you. button. and when fastened, 
The genuine,,the guaran they stay buttoned. Made 
teed kind, are all stamped in styles suited for ladies’ 
with our name. Beware shirt waists, babies’ dress- 
of imitations. es and children’s guimpes 

as well as for gentlemen’s shirts, 


Sold by first-class jewelers and gentlemen’s furnishing stores, 


The Story of a Collar Button sent 
on request. 
KREMENTZ & CO. 
46 CHESTNUT ST. 
Newark, N. J. 

















never at the North Pole; but he knows a lot of men 
who have tried to get there and he can draw pictures 
of them as no one else can. He knows a lot about 
ships and sailors and navies, too, because Co/lier’s has 
sent him over to Europe and other places to sketch 
these things, and much of the material that he secured 
while abroad this summer will soon appear in these 
pages as a continuation of his «* Navies of the World’’ 


series. As for the army we leave that entirely to 


— FEET 





“i \ 4 
The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days. 
Magnetic fire under your feet. The greatest life 
protector known. Your feet keep warm al! the 
time, even if standing in water, snow and ice. 
Send stamp for book full of information. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO. 
189 MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO, ILL. 





PRED'C REMINGTON Frederic Remington, who has appropriated the American 
soldier to his canvas, and who is now doing several double-pages that will be 
reproduced in colors in some of our Special Numbers of the near future. 





$25,000 GINSENG 


was made in one year. iced is increasing. 
Easily grown and hardy everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. Can be grown in 
small gardens as well as on farms. Most profit- 
able crop known. Cultivated roots and seeds 
forsale. Send four cents to help pay postage 
and get our complete book telling all about 
th's wonderful GINSENG. 
Chinese-American Ginseng Co. 
Department B, JOPLIN, MO. 





LEARN TO WRITE | 
_ADVERTISEMENTS | 





Not Only a Help in your Present Position, But Helps You to a Better Position 


What's the Use of 
Arguing the Matter? 


Nobody could make you believe that oleo- 
margarine is as good as pure butter. 

It may be colored to look like butter. 

It may be doctored to taste like butter. 

It may be sold to take the place of butter. 


But it’s only an imitation of the real article 
after all, isn’t it ? 


The Page-Davis Advertising School is the 


original. 


We have created every precedent and set 
every standard in advertising instruction. 

Anything but the Page-Davis course is, at 
best, only an imitation of the orzgznal 
after all. 


The business of advertising is a profitable one. Page-Davis advertisement writers 
earn trom $25 to $100 a week. We teach you thoroughly éy maz/. Our 
large, handsome prospectus sent free on request. It tells 
you more than ten pages 1n COLLIER’s could tell. 





NOTICE TO EMPLOVERS—Concerns desirous of engaging 
compet tent ad-writers are requested to communicate with us. We 
haw ve placed successful ad-writers in some of the largest houses 
in the country. This service is gratis. 


Page-Davis Company 
Address Either Office 


Suite 19, 99 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, or Suite 1519, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK 






















































































































































Direct Testimony 


IRECT TESTIMONY AS TO THE EFFECT OF THE 
D PIANOLA’S PLAYING UPON THE MUSICAL ARTISTS 

OF THE HIGHEST CULTURE, MEN WHO HAVE MADE 
PIANO-PLAYING A SUBJECT OF PROFOUND INVESTIGATION; 
BOTH THOSE WHO HAVE WRITTEN MANY STANDARD 
WORKS AND COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO, AND THOSE 
WHO HAVE INTERPRETED THESE WORKS UPON THE PIANO. 














Hofmann 
The Pianola is the best of all piano- 
playing devices. 


Paderewski 
The Pianola 1s perfection. 


Rosenthal 
Nothing has more closely approached 


Slivinski 
hand playing. The Pianola 1s undoubtedly the greatest 
piano-player in the world. 
Bauer 
I consider the Pianola superior in every 
way to all other automatic piano-players. 


Von Dohnanyi 
It gives free scope to the individual 


interpretation, 
Sauer De Pachmann 
The Pianola gives more pleasure than I have heard many piano-playing attach- 
thousands of so-called pianistic efforts 


ments, but the Pianola is the only one 


to which } have Itstened. which ean be considered really musical. 


Moszkowski Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Any one hidden 1n a room who will hear One can reproduce the most difficult 
the Pianola tor the first time, will surely compositions with much the same sen- 
think that it 1s a great virtuoso that sation as though they were manipulating 
plays the key-board. 


ANY ONE CAN PLAY THE PIANO WITH THE PIANOLA 


Price $250 
PURCHASABLE BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Catalogue ‘']” upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN CO.,, 429t!48 44142 New York 











SAMUEL WHITEHALL, M.D. 


The one physician in all the 
world who really conquered 


RHEUMATISM 





FREE TEST 
TREATMENT 


It is difficult to realize that a remedy at so cents a 
box will permanently cure the worst cases of chronic 
and acute rheumatism. But this is true, The 
Whitehall Rheumatic cure sold by druggists every- 
where at so cents is doing this in 99 cases out of 100. 
I pledge my word there ts not one tota of exaggera- 
tion in thts estimate. And to help you realize that 
this is true 1 will forward, free, a proof treatment. 
I do not guarantee a cure free, but I do guarantee 
to convince you this remedy will cure you. The 
free proof treatment will mee you feel like a new 
being at once. No cost, remember to be convinced 
of the realness of this grand fatt that your rheuma- 
tism can be cured at home, easily, simply, pleasantly 
and at trifling cost. 

Do right and write right now. 


Address The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
121 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 





DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


NOW UNNECESSARY TO SEE HIM 


Rheumatic discoveries of the great specialist now 


easily obtainable by anybody. 


Dr. S. Whitehall was for thirty odd years an active 
general physician, and always a student of the ear- 
nest researchful sort, one of the kind of students who, 
backed by years of practical effort, have always pro- 
duced the world’s best results in science. His ex- 
perience with rheumatism occupied many years of 
special study. His final success with it made him 
notable among American specialists. The Physi- 
cians Gazette said of him in 1892 — 

“An astute student and sturdy character of 
Indiana, who reflects credit upon the medical 
science of that progressive state.” 

A large practice, yielding $100 to $500 each for 
guaranteed cures, was brought toan end by the d c- 
tor’s advancing years, and the success obtained in 
combining all] elements of the former expensive treat- 
ment into one single formula selling to the public in 
drug stores everywhere now at fifty cents, 


pane 
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VOLUME THIRTY 
NUMBER FOUR 


NEW YORK : OCTOBER 25, 1902 


TEN CENTS A COPY 
$5.20 PER YEAR 





THE COMMENTS OF MR. FINLEY P. DUNNE (“MR. DOOLEY”) ON TOPICS OF PUBLIC INTEREST, HITHERTO PRESENTED ON THE EDITORIAL PAGE OF COLLIER’S 
FROM WEEK TO WEEK, WILL CONTINUE IN THE COMING ISSUES. THIS WEEK IT SEEMED APPROPRIATE THAT “MR. DOOLEY” SHOULD APPEAR IN HIS OWN PERSON 


ADVENTURE 

a a life iv advinture I have led, to be 

sure... I’ve niver been still a minyit since I 
cud see an’ hear—always on th’ go, performin’ 
heeryoe actions on land an’ sea. Between th’ 
ages iv eight an’ fifteen I bet ye I caught more 
runaway teams thin all th’ park polismen in th’ 
I begun with stoppin th’ horses iv a man called 





wurruld. 
Monahan that owned a canal boat an’ askin’ as a reward 


that he give me a job dhrivin’ th’ mule. But I rose rapidly 
ia th’ wurruld, an’ befure I was fifteen I was dashin’ out 
nearly ivry hour an’ nailin’? a team iv maddened animals in 
th* bullyvard an’ savin’ th’ life iv th’ pet daughther iv a mil- 
She usully accepted me young hand in marredge 
But sometimes whin I needed a top or 
I’m ashamed to con-fiss it, but I did, 


lyonatre, 
in th’ dhrug store. 
a kite I took money. 
Iv coorse I rayfused th’ first offer iv th’ pluthycrat. 
he thried to crowd wan millyon dollars on me I give him 
a look iv scorn an’ moved away. He was tur-rbly ashamed 
iv his onmanly action an’ followed me up an’ be sharp 
schamin’ managed to get two millyons to me in a way that 
I cuddn’t resiut. I think it come in the shape iv an ad- 
vance payment on th’ dowry. 

At fifteen I quit stoppin’ runaway horses as on’y suited to 
childher. After that I wint in almost entirely f’r knockin’ 
down arnychists as they was about to shoot. I saved th’ 
life iv th’ Impror iv Rooshya, an’ he was anxious f’r to 
have me stay at th’ coort, but people begun to talk about 
me an’ wan iv th’ rile princesses, an’ I left. On me way home 
I seized an arnychist jus’ as he had raised his pistol again th’ 
Prince iy Wales, an’ as a reward he freed Ireland on th’ spot. 
I rayceived an ovation f’r this in Dublin in 1860 or there- 
abouts, but I disclaimed anny glory, was always willin’ to do 
annything f’r me counthry, wisht thim th’ best iv luck, gin- 
tlemen, I can on’y say, I thank ye, I thank ye, I thank ye. 

Me reycint advintures has been more in the spoortin’ line. 
I had to give up futball afther winnin’ victhry f’r me almy 
matther f’r four successive years be a suparb run aroun’ th’ 
end. F’r a long time I sailed th’ cup dayfinder ivry year, 
an’ always won be a sthrategy that no wan but mesilf un- 
dherstands. I’ve killed iliphants an’ tigers be th’ hundherd, 
rescued people fr’m dhrownin’ be th’ thousan’, climbed up 
th’ outside iv a burnin’ buildin’ an’ come down with two or 
three fine-lookin’ ladies in me arms, captured forts, charged 
armies, knocked out th’ wurruld’s greatest pugilists with 
a punch, led revolutions, suppressed thim, an’ done it all 
modestly an’ quietly. 

Iv coorse I won’t say ’twas always th’ spirit 
iv advinture led me into these gallant acts. If I 
must tell ye th’ thruth I’ve gin’rally took less in- 
therest in th’ advinture itself thin in th’ reward. 
I’m always a little hazy about th’ details iv how 
I saved th’ girl fr’m th’ rapids iv Niagra whin I 
can’t swim, or how I happened to hit th’ tiger 
in th’ eye whin I’m so afraid iv firearms, or how I stopped 
th’ runaway team whin I know that th’ other day whin th’ 
milkman’s horse broke loose th’ best I cud do was run to th’ 
edge iv th’ sidewalk an” wring me hands an’ yell: **Whoa!”’ 
But th’ grateful millyonaire is always distinct. I can al- 
ways hear th’ cheers iv th’ crowd as I come dhrippin’ fr’m 
th’ wather. Though th’ raison I happened to be ladin’ me 
rig’mint up th’ hill iv San Joon is not clear to me now, I can 
plainly see mesilf returnin’ fr’m th’ war, bronzed an’ weather- 
beaten, settin’ erect on me horse an’ respondin’ to th’ frantic 
cheers iv th’ multichood with a slight bow. I always used 
to lose an arm or part iv an arm, but I’ve larned that isn’t 





nicess’ry. 

An’ where have all these advintures occurred, d’ye say? 
Well, some iv th’ most feerocyous iv thim happened in me 
bedroom, an’ some on th’ front stoop iv th’ house on warm 
moonlight nights, but most iv thim here in this room in front 
jv a fire. Be rights th’ walls ought to be die’rated with 
moose antlers, tigers’ heads, diplomas, soords, votes iv Con- 
gress, medals an’ autygrafted pitchers iv th’ crowned heads 
;v Europe. Th’ best advintures anny iv us has is at home in 
a comf’rtable room—th’ mos’ excitin’ an’ th’ aisiest. Ye 
can make ye’ersilf as brave as ye want an’ as cool, ye avide 

0 





Whin . 


_ too much honor. 


mussin’ ye’er clothes, ye flavor with danger to suit th’ taste, 
an’ ye get a good dale more applause an’ get it quicker thin 
th’ other kind iv hayro. F’r manny years I’ve shot all me 
tigers fr’m this rockin’ chair. 


THE END OF THINGS 

HE raison no wan is afraid iv Death, Hin- 

nessy, is that no wan raaly undhersthands it. 
If anny wan iver come to undhersthand it he’d 
be scared to death. If they is anny such a thing 
as a cow’rd, which I doubt, he’s a man that 
comes nearer realizin’ thin other men, how 
seeryous a matther it is to die. I talk about it, 
an’ sometimes I think about it. But how do I 
think about it? It’s me lyin’ there in a fine shoot iv clothes 
an’ listenin’ to all th’ nice things people are sayin’ about 
me. I’m dead, mind ye, but I can hear a whisper in the 
furthest corner iv th’ room. Ivry wan is askin’ ivry wan 
else why did I die. ‘‘It’s a gr-reat loss to th’ counthry,”’ 
says Hogan. ‘‘It is,’? says Donehue. - ‘‘He was a fine 
man,’’ says Clancy. °*‘As honest a man as iver dhrew th’ 
breath iv life,’? says Schwartzmeister. ‘‘I hope he for- 
gives us all th’ harm we attimpted to do him,’’ says Done- 
hue. ‘“‘I’d give annything to have him back,” says Clancy. 
*‘He was this an’ that, th’ life iv th’ party, th’ sowl iv 
honor, th’ frind iv th’ disthressed, th’ boolwark iv th’ con- 
stichooshion, a pathrite, a gintleman, a Christyan an’ a 
scholard.’’ ‘‘An’ such a roguish way with him,’’ says th’ 
Widow O’Brien. 

That’s what I think, but if I judged fr’m expeeryence I’d 
know it’d be, ‘“‘Tt’s a nice day f’r a dhrive to th’ counthry. 
Did he lave much?’’ No man is a hayro to his undertaker. 


ENJOYMENT 
| DON’T think we injye other people’s sufferin’, Hin- 
nessy. It isn’t achally injyement. But we feel betther 

f’r it. 

RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF WOMEN 

OMAN’S RIGHTS? What does a woman 

want iv rights whin she has priv’leges? 
Rights is th’ laste thing we get in this wurruld. 
They’re th’ nex’ things to wrongs. They’re 
wrongs tur-ned inside out. We have th’ right 
to be sued f’r debt instead iv lettin’ the bill run, 
which is a priv’lege. We have th’ right to thrile 
be a jury iv our peers, a right to pay taxes an’ 
a right to wurruk. None iv these things is anny good to 
me. They’se no fun in thim. All th’ r-ights I injye I 
don’t injye. I injye th’ right to get money, but I niver 
have had anny money to spind. Th’ constichooshion guar- 
antees me th’ right to life, but [ die; to liberty, but if I 
thry bein’ too free I’m locked up; an’ to th’ pursoot’ iv hap- 
piness, but happiness has th’ right to run whin pursood, an’ 
I’ve niver been able to three her yet. Here I am at iver-so- 
manny years iv age blown an’ exhausted be th’ chase, an’ Hap- 
piness is still able to do her hundhred yards in tin minyits 
tat whin [ approach. I'd give all th’ rights 1 read about for 
wan priv’lege. If I cud go to sleep th’ minyit I go to bed I 
wudden’t care who done me votin’. 

No, sir, a woman don’t need rights. Th’ pope, imprors, 
kings an’ women have priv’leges; ordhin’ry men has rights. 
Ye niver hear iv th’ Impror of Rooshya demandin’ rights. 
He don’t need thim in his wurruk. He gives thim, such as 
they ar’re, to th’ moojiks, or whativer it is ye call thim. 
D’ye think anny wan wud make a gr’reat success be goin’ 
to th’ Czar an’ sayin’: ‘‘Ozar (or sire, as th’ case may be), 
ye must be unhappy without th’ sufferage. Ye must be 
achin’ all over to go down to th’ livry stable an’ cast ye’re 
impeeral ballot f’r Oscaroviski K. Hickinski f’r school thrus- 
tee?’’ I think th’ Czar wud reply: ‘‘Gintlemen, ye do me 
I mus’ rayfuse. Th’ manly art iv suffer- 
age is wan iv th’ most potint weepins iv th’ freeman, but 
I’m not used to it, an’ I wudden’t know what to do with it. 
It might be loaded. I think I’ll have to crawl along with me 
modest preerogatives iv collectin’ th’ taxes, dalin’ life an’ 
death to me subjicks, atin’ free, dhrinkin’ th’ best an’ livin’ 
aisy. But ye shall have ye’er rights. Posieotofski, lade th’ 





gintlemen out into th’ coortyard an’ give thim their rights as 
I think about twinty f’r each iv th’ 
comity an’ about a dozen exthry f’r the chairman. F’r wan 
iv th’ rights guaranteed to his subjicks be me sainted father 
was a good latherin’ ivry time it was comin’ to thim.’’ 

An’ so it is with women. They haven’t the right to vote, 
but they have th’ priv’lege iv conthroilin’ th’ man ye ilict. 
They haven’t th’ right to make laws, but they have th’ 
priv’lege iv breakin’ thim, which is betther. They haven't 
th’ right iva fair thrile be a jury iv their peers; but they 


Rooshyan citizens. 


have th’ priv’lege iv an unfair thrile be a jury iv their ad- 
mirin’ infeeryors. If I cud fly d’ye think 1’d want to walk? 


HYPOCRISY 
T MUST be a good thing to be good or ivry- 
body wudden’t be pretendin’ he was. But I 
don’t think they’se anny such thing as hypocrisy 
in th’ wurruld, They can’t be. If ye’d turn 
on th’ gas in th’ darkest heart ye’d find it had 
a good raison f’r th’ worst things it done, a 


good varchous raison, like needin’ th’ money 


or punishin’ th’ wicked or tachin’ people a 
be more careful, or protectin’ th’ liberties iv 


’ 





lesson to 
mankind, 


AVARICE AND GENEROSITY 

NIVER blame a man f’r bein’ avaricyous in his ol’ age. 

Whin a fellow gets so he has nawthin’ else to injye, whin 
ivrybody calls him “‘sir’’? or ‘‘mister’? an’ young people 
dodge him an’ he sleeps afther dinner an’ folks say he’s an 
ol’ fool if he wears a buttonhole bokay an’ his teeth is only 
tinants at will an’ not permanent fixtures, ’tis ne more thin 
nach’ral that he shud begin to look around him f’r a way iv 
keepin’ a grip on human s’ciety. 
see that th’ on’y thing that’s vin’rable in age is money an’ 


It don’t take him long to 


he pro-ceeds to acquire annything that happens to be in sight, 
takin’ it where he can find it, not where he wants it, which 
is th’ way to accumylate a fortune. Money won’t prolong 
life, but a few millyons judicyously placed in good banks an’ 
occas’nally worn on th’ person will rayjooce age. Poor ol’ 
men are always older thin poor rich men. In th’ almshouse 
a man is decrepit an’ mournful-lookin’ at sixty, but a millyon- 
aire at sixty is jus’ in th’ prime iv life to a frindly eye, an’ 
there are no other. 

Manny a fellow has suffered fr’m ossyfied gin’rosity, 
Whin a man begins makin’ money in his youth at annything 
but games iv chance he niver can become gin’rous late in hfe, 
He may make a bluff at it. 
crutch. Some men get the use of their gin’rosity back sud- 
denly whin they ar-re in danger. 
was caught in a fire in th’ Halsted Sthreet Palace Hotel he 
howled fr’m a window: ‘‘I’ll give twinty dollars to anny wan 
that’ll take me down.’’ Cap’n Minehan put up a laddher an’ 
climbed to him an’ carrid him to the sthreet. Half-way down 
th’ laddher th’ brave raiscooer was seen to be chokin’ his 
helpless burdhen. We discovered aftherwards that. Clancy 
had thried to begin negotyations to rayjooce th’ reward to 
five dollars. His gin’rosity had become suddenly par’lyzed 
again. 

So if ye’d stay gin’rous to th’ end niver lave ye’er gin’rosity 
idle too long. Don’t run it ivry hour at th’ top iv its speed, 
but fr’m day to day give it a little gintle exercise to keep it 
supple an’ hearty an’ in due time ye may injye it. 


HISTORY 

KNOW histhry isn’t thrue, Hinnessy, because 
it ain’t like what I see ivry day in Halsted 
Sthreet. If anny wan comes along with a his- 
thry iv Greece or Rome that’ll show me th’ 
people fightin’, gettin’ dhrunk, makin’ love, 
gettin’ married, owin’ th’ grocery man an’ bein’ 
without hard-coal, I’ll believe they was a 
Greece or Rome, but not befure. Historyans 
They are always lookin’ f’r symptoms. 


Some men are gin’rous with a 


Whin Clancy, the miser, 





is like doctors. 
Those iv thim that writes about their own times examines 
th’ tongue an’ feels th’ pulse an’ makes a wrong dygnosis. 
Th’ other kind iv histhry is a post-mortem examination. It 
tells ye what a counthry died iv. But I'd like to know what 
it lived iv. 
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T= CHEF and proprietor of Paloma Junction’s ‘‘One 
and Only Restaurant,’’ in startled response to the 
call for a couple of Havanas, carefully deposited two 
attenuated cheroots of pale yellow on the table before his 
solitary guest. With a huge bronzed hand placed amiably 
on the back of the Easterner’s chair, he noted the well- 
cleaned plates and lingered to ask a question. 

**Notice any special tang to this yere pork, stranger?”’ 

The Easterner shook out the flame that clung tenaciously 
to the end of his yellow cheroot, and replied that it had 
seemed fairly good bacon. j 

**And you weren’t ropin’ in no special bookay ’bout that 
hog-meat o’ mine?’’ Turk McGuigan of ‘‘The One and Only 
Restaurant’? was obviously crestfallen. 

The alkaline flavor of his ‘‘Havana’’ made the Easterner 
dogged. It was moderately good bacon, but nothing out 
of the ordinary. 

“I mebbe reckon you’re some used to rattler-fed pork?”’ 
ventured Turk. 

“Used to what?” 

‘‘Why, to rattler-fed pork, I had that hog o’ mine five 
weeks rangin’ up in Laseo’s Coulee, fattenin’ on as fine a 
lot o’ rattlesnakes—but stranger, you ain’t mebbe had a 
leetle touch o’ sun ridin’ in this mornin’?’’ For his guest 
had suddenly turned as sallow as his cheroot, and was 
showing signs of strange inward commotion. He clutched 
at his shirt-collar and called huskily for brandy. When it 
was brought to him he drank of it feverishly and copiously 
—so copiously that the bewildered Turk seemed to fathom 
the root of the whole trouble. 

‘*‘Why didn’t you say you had treemers, pardner, and I 
wouldn’t ’ve sidetracked onto this yere topic o’ serpents?’ 
He stacked the plates with a current of profanity that was 
meant to be gently reproving. ‘‘You jus’ lay low in the 
shade round here for an hour or two.’’ He went over and 
opened the little square window through which they could 
see the white peaks of the Rockies. ‘‘Now have one on 
the house!’’ he added conciliatingly, pushing back the tin 
coffee-pot and sprawling comfortably out on one of the 
chairs. 

“T reckon snakes ain’t a special appetizin’ subject, any- 
how,’’ he ruminated aloud, wiping his grizzled mustache 
on his shirt-sleeve. ‘‘But it’s all-fired queer how the ord’- 
nary hog’ll consume rattlers. Why, I guess with the feedin’ 
layin’ round in these yere foothills a man ’d make a pile o’ 
dust out o’ hog-raisin’! That is, ’f *tweren’t for the bear. 
Fact is, a grizzly °ll amble fifty miles down out of the Hills 
to get her claws on a young hog. And the grizzly ain’t a 
every-day bear. The ord’nary hand-organ black bear or a 
peanut-eatin’ cinnamon bear is easy ’nough scarin’ off. 
They’re mean-speerited and craven. But when it comes to 
escortin’ a full-sized, hungry grizzly off your ranch, I want 
a belt plum’ full o’ mushroom ca’tridges and a wide range! 

“I never git to thinkin’ o’ grizzlies that it don’t bring up 
Osceola Sam. Mebbe you've heard tell o’ Sam? Of course, 
of course, bein’ a tenderfoot! But I reckon you won’t corral 
an old-timer this side 0’ the Toucliwood Hills as can’t tell you 
something or other ’bout Sam and his doin’s with Denver ’ Lize! 

‘‘Sam was a Texas man, original. He’d jumped the line for 
shootin’ a sheriff and a couple o’ deputies, but that ain’t ropin’ 
cattle none in what I’m goin’ to relate. Sam gave out first 
and last he was from western Arizona, but Sam was a Texas 
man all right—I savvied that the minit I spotted his lay-out: 
whell-spurs, and Colorado conchos, and a double-cinch saddle, 
and a spade-bit 0’ white metal weighin’ about ten pound! 

“There's bin a good deal o’ talk in this country ’bout Sam 
bein’ a Bad Man, and mebbe you'll hear some tall yarns ’bout 
his fire-eatin’ capacity. 1 knew Sam some intimate, for I’ve 
seen him more’n once with the veneer off, and [ ain’t gota 
heap o° admiration for his species. But besides bein’ the 
slickest card-sharp that ever escaped knifin’, he was as cold- 
blooded, all-round vengeful as an Apache. Fact is, Sam was 
fuller of all-consumin’ pig-headed Injin vindictive cussedness 
than a ord’nary egg’s full o’ meat. Besides this he was dog- 
lazy to the backbone and three inches into the marrow. And 
I might add that Sam was special fond o’ his nose-paint—by 
which, stranger, I mean licker. 

‘‘Now, Sam weren’t paradin’ none o’ these yere failin’s 
when I first run agin him. He was smooth as beeswax, 
and first thing 1 knew Sam and me was plungin’ some deep 
into a three-card monte game. First Sam rakes in my year’s 
wages, Then he gits my saddle and bridle. Then he gits my 
pinto. Then I mebbe git some unsettled, and put up a year’s 
work agin the pile. Sam natcherally wins that, too, without 
turnin’ a hair. Then he proposes we go snooks workin’ a 
placer-mine he’d gambled out of a French-Canadian, up near 
Red Deer Crossin’, just off the Little Wapiti Trail, under the 
shadow of the Rockies. 

“‘T done the square thing by Sam, and we bought supplies 
and teamed ’em in from the railway, and put up a shack, and 
were washin’ out "bout twenty bucks a day, I reckon. Then 


the snow started fallin’ some heavy in the Hills, and our 
trouble began. 


Havin’ theit grub snowed up druv the old 





Ephraims down out o’ the Hills, and I s’pose our shack was 
raided some half-dozen times by hungry grizzlies. First we 
lost our bacon, then our sugar, then our evaporated fruit, till 
we were on sure starvation rations. 

‘*‘When Sam came up from the mine one day and found his 
bar’l o’ flour scattered over “bout six acres o’ hill and mus- 
keg, he jus’ sat down and cussed till he was black in the 
face—and I can’t say as I know of a more finished and 
artistic cusser ’n Sam—declarin’ he was goin’ to pump a 
pound o’ lead into ev’ry long-haired son of a saskatoon- 
eatin’ old Ephraim north o’ Yellowstone Park. And Sam 
went over his rifle and six-shooter and rigged up careful, 
and started hot-foot [ke up into the Hills to elim’nate the 
grizzly from the game regions o’ this Dominion. 

“Sam didn’t mebbe travel so far as he looked for. ’Bout 
the second day out he collided with his first grizzly—a she- 
bear with a bunch 0’ new-born cubs, Sam was a good deal 
of a fool in some things, and this was one o’ them—for no- 
body but a born dumhead is a-goin’ to invade the domestic 
circle of a female grizzly. 

‘*Well, this yere she-bear swallowed five or six 0’ Sam’s 
bullets without bein’ nohow incommoded, and then closed on 
Sam some sudden, and uncommon like a walkin’ skyscraper. 
She got in jus’ one swot b’fore he knifed her, but that swot 
broke his forearm and shattered the bone, and was mebbe the 
means 0’ changin’ the hull o’ Sam’s career. But he was a 
vindictive cuss, was Sam, and he didn’t crawl out o’ there 
b’fore he’d knifed all that new-born litter—exceptin’ jus’ 
one. The next evenin’ he came crawlin’ up to the shack, 
white and weak, and grindin’ his teeth with pain, with his 
forearm swelled ’bout as thick as your head, and draggin’ 
after him through the snow with three feet o’ buckskin a 
shiverin’, whimperin’ little grizzly cub not much bigger’n 
a tomcat. 

“That was Denver ’Lize. He slung her under the shack 
stove, where she lay cryin’ uncommon like a new-born baby. 
While I was helpin’ Sam cut the sleeve off his mashed arm, 
he stopped groanin’ for a minit and looked down at that cub. 
‘I’ll save you, you saskatoon-eatin’ lump o’ wool, I'll jus’ 
save you for torture!’ 

‘*An’ that was jus’ what Sam did. First move he made, 
after the Mounted P’lice surgeon ’d come up and sawed a 
couple of inches 0’ bone out o’ Sam’s arm and given him 
a pair o’ pinchers for extractin’ any odd splinters as might 
work their way through the skin—first move he made was 
to christen that pup Denver ’Lize. ‘After the meanest 
woman that was ever kicked out of a Tehanna dance-hall,’ 
chuckled Sam, ‘and the only human serpent that ever hauled 
this yere carcass into the pit 0’ wedlock!’ 

‘*And then it dawned on me some sudden jus’ what Sam’s 
plans were. It was Sam’s cussed idee jus’ to deprave that 
young she-bear, and break her speerit, and turn her out 
craven and low-down and mean, And I reckon a ambitious 
bear couldn’t have got better schoolin’ than Sam’s in that line. 

‘*All that winter he was laid up with his arm, and he had piles 
o’ time to give to the depravin’ of Denver ’Lize. B’fore her 
eyes were open he was feedin’ her milk and rum continuous. 
And any critter that’s led into a life o’ perpetual tipplin’ b’fore 
its weanin’ time is come round ain’t mebbe got much chance 
for growin’ up a decent and self-respectin’ animal. 

‘‘Now, whatever its natcheral failin’s may be, a Rocky 
Mountain grizzly is about as all-fired noble-lookin’ and inde- 
pendent-speerited a varmint as wears a hide. And when a 
man sets out to corrupt and humiliate a proud and self-re- 
spectin’ dumb critter like that, I deem the same ’bout as 
low-down as stealin’ a hoss. With a mule, or a hound, it’s 
some diff’rent. But Sam first implanted a consumin’ love 
o’ licker in ’Lize—and I want to switch off right here and 
tell you, young man, that a bear can’t stand nose-paint same 
as a human, not inheritin’ the capacity and special linin’ of 
aleohol-consumin’ ancestors! After givin’ ’Lize milk and 
rum, Sam would try a course o’ Irish whiskey and m’lasses, 
and then gin and blackstrap, and then sugar and Scotch, till 
the critter had a some unwholesome hungerin’ for anything 
in the speerit line, from wood-alcohol to stone-fence, Then, 
when she was peevish and tractile and contrite-feelin’ after 
a night of inebriation, he’d haul her out from her corner and 
start teachin’ her fool tricks. If she balked agin that treat- 
ment he’d jus’ Jet off a few firearms around her till she was 
shiverin’ like a tent-fly in a cyclone. If she was special ugly, 
he got down a string o’ old sleigh-bells and quirted her with 
them, till she was that terrified she wriggled and cowered and 
cried like a licked pup. Still, I must say that b’fore she was 
three months old Sam ’d taught her more tricks ’n a monkey. 


*Lize could shake hands uncommon human-like, and ‘speak’ - 


for her snack o’ raspberry jam or lump o’ sugar, or play 
*possum, stretched out limp on the shack floor, and do a 
double-shuffle on her hind-legs, and wink all-fired comical 
with one o’ her beady little eyes. 

“But for all that Sam had no genooine affection for ’Lize. 
All he was everlastin’ thinkin’ ’bout was some new way 0’ 
torturin’ her feelin’s, though I must say he was all-fired pa- 
tient "bout that cub chewin’ up things. First it’d be a meal- 





bag, and then my boots, and then mebbe a pigskin saddle. 
Fact is, there was them as said Sam’s bad arm kind 0’ locoed 
him, and mebbe affected the brain, though b’tween you and 
me I never seen much special change in him myself. It was 
jus’ natcheral and innate devilishness. And you’d agreed 
with me if you’d ever seen Sam and ’Lize goin’ through one 
o’ their periodic seeances. Sam’d give her a couple o’ spoons- 
ful o’ sweetened rum—just enough for an appetizer—and 
she’d lick it up with her little watermelon-pink tongue ’bout 
the same as mercury licks up gold-dust. Then Sam’d set 
down at the table, with the demijohn on one side and his 
string o’ old sleighbells on the other. ‘Lize ’d sit across irom 
him, kind o’ shiverin’ with unholy thirst, and fair waterin’ 
at the mouth. First she’d look uncommon reprovin’-like at 
Sam, and then almighty pleadin’-like at the demijohn. If she 
so much ’s stirred a paw toward that jug, Sam ’d lambaste 
her unmerciful with them sleighbells, shakin’ and rockin’ 
up and down, and holdin’ his sides to keep from splittin’. 

“Just once ’Lize tried to buck agin her treatment. Sam 
was wipin’ the tears out o’ his eyes after teasin’ her into a 
tremble one night, and ’Lize made a grab for his ribs. He 
knifed her a couple o’ times in the shoulder, and broke the 
bells over her, and was gittin’ out the kerosene-can to burn 
her alive, when I mebbe trumped his ace, sayin’ I’d stake 
him down and toast his carcass to a cinder if he so much ’s 
touched a match to that dumb critter. And I told him some 
plain ’twas ’bout time he was gittin’ rid o’ that bear, and I 
was almighty tired o’ huntin’ fleas out o’ the blankets and 
havin’ my overalls chewed up. Sam cooled down and looked 
at me with a kind o’ queer light in his eye, and sez: ‘All 
right, Turk, I’ll give ’Lize a good wash-up to-morrow!’ 

‘‘And sure ’nough, next day he put a hoss-halter on ’Lize 
and took her down to Gull Crick. But that grizzly wasn’t 
achin’ none for cold water. First Sam tried to drive her in; 
then he tried pushin’; then he stripped, and tried pullin’. 
*Lize, I reckon, thought that was some new and specially 
divertin’ trick, and kept pawin’ Sam out into deep water, till 
he was hot ’s a hornet. Then ’Lize got hold o’ Sam’s clothes 
up on the bank, and shook ’em and chewed ’em a bit. When 
Sam climbed out o’ the blue mud and water and made a dive 
for ’em, she caught ’em up, playful-like, and scampered off 
for a couple o’ hundred yards. It was a raw and windy day, 
so Sam put on his boots and hat, bein’ all that was left, and 
went in pursoot, ’Lize ’d let him git up to ’bout six yards of 
em, and then grab ’em up agin and scamper off. Seein’ cuss- 
in’ did no good, Sam tried callin’ ’Lize soft and gentle, ’bout 
the same as you’d call a yearlin’ lamb. And that was no 
better, for Sam traversed ’bout twenty miles o’ prairie scud- 
din’ down the wind under bare poles, so to speak, but never 
gittin’ within fifteen feet o’ ’Lize. I rubbed Sam down with 
sweet oil and turpentine when he got home, and I guess mebbe 
he sat round that shack for a week with a Winchester, waitin’ 
for ’Lize to show up. But ’Lize had got so onery scary ’bout 
firearms she wouldn’t come near, and just hovered round the 
landscape while Sam cussed and took pot-shots at her van- 
ishin’ figger. Fin’ly | talked Sam out o’ the idee o’ shootin’ 
her, and went out and got her myself, with a bread-pan 0’ 
rum and sugar. 

‘*But Sam was a vindictive cuss, and he didn’t stop till he’d 
got even with ’Lize. He got a fifty-foot loggin’-chain and 
staked ’Lize down, and then some malicious set three pans 
o’ Hudson Bay Company rum and brown sugar jus’ outside 
o’ that hundred-foot circle. There wasn’t a foot o’ that 
circle but what was three inches thick in dust. When Sam 
’d step out to take in this yere yearnin’ scene, with a pile o’ 
low-down satisfaction, ’Lize ’d come writhin’ and twistin’ 
over to him like a hairy snake, and whimper and coax; but 
Sam was obdurate. He was havin’ his innin’s some strong; 
and [’ll be all-fired if I don’t belié¥e he’d ’ve worried the 
heart and soul out o’ that grizzly if he hadn’t run out o’ 
licker himself, and had to go down to Cheyenne Charlie’s, 
at Red Deer Crossin’, for a fresh supply. 

‘Sam and Cheyenne Charlie were thick as two thieves— 
which was no way surprisin’, seein’ most all Sam’s dust went 
into Charlie’s till, So the idee strikes Sam that it ’d be a 
hoss on Charlie to escort ’Lize down to the Crossin’ and take 
her into Charlie’s joint for the drinks. Sam thereon set to 
work teachin’ ’Lize to imbibe out of a pocket-flask, which. is 
a tarnation onerous job for a ev’ry-day grizzly, you’ll allow. 
But ’Lize was sharp and cunnin’ ’nough. B’sides teachin’ 
her to take her nose-paint like a human, standin’ by a table, 
Sam ’d learned her to carry a demijohn in her mouth, same’s 
you’ve mebbe seen a Scotch collie carry a basket, or one 0’ 
them lap-dogs no bigger’n a minit carryin’ a letter. Sam 
laughed and chuckled like a infant, watchin’ that onery bear 
doin’ them two stunts and lookin’ more like a fair-sized, long- 
haired elephant in a twelve-by-sixteen shack than any other 
animal I can git my rope onto at this special minit. For ’Lize 
was gittin’ her growth by this time, and I reckon she stood 
*bout three and a half feet taller’n Sam, when she reared up. 
And I want you to remember, young man, that my friend 
Osceola Sam was mebbe no dwarf, standin’ six feet one in 
his socks! (CONCLUDED ON PAGE 26) 
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A DAY If TRE: LIFE OF TERRIER TIM 


From “A Dog Day,” published by R. H. Russell 


TOLD AND DEPICTED BY 
WALTER EMANUEL AND CECIL ALDEN 


COPYRIGHTED 1902 BY WILLIAM HEINEMANN 





8.00.—Ate breakfast with difficulty. Had no 


6 A. M.—Strange and quiet-mannered man entered. .. . 7.00.—Saved the house. {| am a pink-ribbon hero. What's 
Ate the kittens’ breakfast. 


I connected with his leg. He dropped the bag of silver the good of a ribbon anyway ?... It’s beastly tasting stuff. appetite to speak of. 
when he went through the window. Appetite improving. 





9.00.—Washed by Mary. A hateful business. I often wish 9.40.—I went out and had a most glorious roll in the mud. - 
4 was a black dog. They keep clean so much longer. Felt more like my old self then. 9.50.—Glorious thought! Rushed upstairs and rolled over 
and over on the old maid's bed. She doesn’t love me. 





1.25 P. M.—Upstairs into dining-room. Miss Brown gave 
me a piece of pudding. ... {admire that girl more and more 
every day. 


1.42.—After luncheon I romped round the room. As a “For being bad’? Miss Brown beat me.... It was just 
grand finale, | jumped on the waistcoat-part of Mr. Brown. like being patted.... Then she gave me six pieces of sugar! 


‘Ap | 
ys 


oe 
he 
ZF 





2.00 to 3.15.—Attempted to kill fur rug in the back room 3.47 to 4.00.—Attempted again to kill rug. Would have 6.15 to 6.20.—Stalked a kitten.... Things are looking 
No good. Sulked. done it this time but the old maid came in and interfered. brighter; helped mouse escape from cat. Going to bed. 
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I III 


BuT w’en dey pass’ de hat roun’—de organ 
pealin’ deep— 

Br’er Williams couldn’t see it: he wuz allus 
fas’ asleep! 

En “Here’s de hat, Br’er Williams: rouse up 
yo’ sleepin’ soul! 

En ain’t you got a dollar fer de los’ sheep 
er de fol’?” 


BRER WILLIAMS come ter meetin’ des ez 
sollum ez kin be, 

En he hunt de Amen Corner, en he sing, “Sal- 
vation Free!” 

En he keep time ter de music: side ter side he 
shake his head, 

En his voice rock all de rafters en de tip-top 
er de shed! 





II IV 


BUT he never wake ’twell- after de collection 
time wuz done, 
W’en he say: “My soul been lighted wid de 


"PEARED lak’ dat “Free Salvation” made de soul 
er him rejoice; 
You couldn’t hear de organ fer de bass-drum er 





his voice! | Halleluia Sun! 

He deefened all de angels t’other side de Jasper De singin’ er dat ol’ song do my soul sich 
sea good, you see, 

Wid “Glory halleluia!” en “I glad Salvation I sleeps, en dreams er Paradise whar all 
free!” Salvation free!” 
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2 7" a mighty funny tale *bout de Appile tree He flew’d mighty fur, an’ he flew’d mighty free, 
In dat fust gyarden whar Adam run free, Atter tas’in de juice er de Appile tree. 
An’ whar he got stung wid de Bummel-eye Bee. Talk "bout good times, I bet you dey had ’em— 
Talk about good times, I bet you dey had ’em— Adam— 
Adam— Adam an’ Eve an’ de Bummel-eye Bee. 


Ole man Adam an’ de Bummel-eye Bee. 


BUT outer dat gyarden dey had ter skin 
Fer ter look fer de crack whar Satan crope in; 
Dey hunt all day twel night done fell— 
(Eve, she know, but she ’fuse ter tell) 
An’ when dey got back de gate wuz shot, 
An’ dat wuz de pay what Adam got; 
Kaze in dat gyarden he went no mo’, 
An’ de overseer gi’ ’im a shovel an’ a hoe, 
A mule an’ a plow an’ a swingle-tree, 
An’ den ole Adam wuz no mo’ free. 
Dey had der frolic an’ dey had der fling, But, ez fer good times, I bet you dey had ‘em—- 


An’ den atter dat, de Bee tuck wing, Adam— 
An’ flew’d an’ flew’d, makin’ free wid his sting; Adam an’ Eve an’ de Bummel-eye Bee. 
1 


Miss Eve tuck a bite er de Appile fruit, 
An’ Adam got a tas’e, an’ den dey scoot, 
An’ squat an’ hide behime de fig tree, 
An’ dar dey got ’quainted wid de Bummel-eye Bee. 
Talk ’bout good times, I bet you dey had ’em— 
Adam— 
: Ole man Adam an’ de Bummel-eye Bee. 
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TABLOID TALKS WITH THE POTENTATES 


By ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP 


Edited by JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


FOREWORD 


AVING been requested by Miss Witherup to give to 
H the American public some of the results of her recent 

journeyings through the Courts of Europe, wherein 
she interviewed a number of reigning sovereigns upon ques- 
tions of great public interest, it gives me great pleasure to 
present the following Tabloid Talks for your inspection, Miss 
Witherup claims nothing for them save that they are accu- 
rate. The words used by the various Kings and Emperors 
are verbatim and were recorded by an invisible phonograph 
which the lady carried in her side-bag, the cylinders of 
which are in my possession and may be seen at my office 
by those who choose to come and inspect them. 

Joun KENDRICK BANGs. 


I.—Edward Seventh “on the 400 

‘HE King received me graciously on the front lawn of Mr. 
Carnegie’s castle at Skibo, whither I had been bidden by his 
Majesty in response to my request for an interview. It was 
raining hard as I drove up, and the King was manifestly un- 
comfortable as he sat there awaiting me, clad in a Rob Roy 
plaid mackintosh, and barely protected from the weather by 
a sun umbrella held over his head by his Seventh Goldstick- 
in- Waiting. 

‘‘You must excuse me for meeting you out here, Miss 
Witherup,’’ he remarked as I alighted from my conveyance. 
‘‘Mr. Carnegie is not up yet and I do not feel quite free to 
ask strangers into his throne-room.”’ 

‘Don’t mention it, your Majesty,’’ said I. ‘*As the First 
Gentleman of the Universe, you are required to observe the 
minutest details of etiquette, and while I regret the soaking 
we shall both receive out here on the grass, I nevertheless 
wholly appreciate the delicacy of your position. I don’t sup- 
pose you could wake Mr. Carnegie up and ask him if we 
couldn’t sit on the front piazza and talk,’’ I added as a stream 
of water trickled down the back-buttons of my shirt-waist. 

‘*T could,”’ said the King, ‘‘but, don’t you see, it would be 
establishing a precedent, and the etiquette which is to prevail 
between your American millionaires and a reigning sovereign 
of a European nation is too serious a matter to be decided 
upon off-hand. If I were visiting the Kaiser at this moment, 
for instance, I should know just what to do, but you see I’m 
not. I am the guest of an American millionaire, and just 
what my royal prerogative is I am not quite certain. It 
would be awkward if by hasty and unconsidered action I 
should embarrass my successors by a precedent involving 
such great factors of the civilization of the past and of the 
future—a long line of kings from the past on the one side, a 
long line of American millionaires 
of the future on the other.”’ 

“‘T should think the right of emi- 
nent domain would entitle you toa 
seat on the stoop, anyhow,’’ I ob- 
served. 

“One might think so,’’ argued 
the King cautiously, ‘‘but I have 
not put my mind upon the subject, 
and so, considering the responsibili- 
ties of my position, I cannot prop- 
erly determine by a’snap judgment 
exactly how far I may go. Entre 
nous, too, I wish to be particularly 
careful in this especial case, for I 
am trying to get Mr. Carnegie to 
give me fifty thousand dollars for a public library at Windsor 
and I owe it to myself not to complicate the situation.”’ 

“Ah!” said I, ‘‘I see, and I quite applaud your Majesty’s 
attitude. It is conservative and proper.” 

‘Good. And what, pray, can I do for you?’’ asked the 
King pleasantly. 

I felt like asking him to move up and let me get under his 
umbrella, but I restrained myself. 

“I have come, your Majesty,’’ I said, ‘‘to ask you if you 
have read Colonel Watterson’s article on the 400.” 

‘*Watterson? Watterson? No, I don’t recall reading any- 
thing of his. Er—poetry?”’ 

‘*No,”’? said I. ‘*Prose—about eighty-seven yards of it.’2 

“No,” said the King. ‘I haven’t read it. What was the 
subject?” 

“The 400,’’ said I. 

“You don’t mean the 600, do you—the chaps that Tenny- 
son wrote about?” 

‘‘No, your Majesty,’’ I returned. ‘‘I don’t mean anything 
of the sort. The 400 is an American society—’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the King, ‘‘I know. You mean the new 
American Club in London. I hope it will be a success.”’ 

‘*T didn’t mean that either,’’ I interjected, somewhat petu- 
lantly, for an unevenness in the lawn had resulted in my 
standing ankle deep in rain-water. ‘‘I mean the New York 
Society of the 400.” 

“‘Oh,’’ said the King, scratching his head in a puzzled fash- 
isn. ‘I don’t think—er—I don’t think I ever heard of it. 
Vs it—er—a political society like your famous Tammany Hall?” 

**No,’’ said I. ‘It’s what you might call a social Tam- 
many Hall, though,’”’ I added. ‘‘All the social braves belong 
te it, and what their district leaders say goes.”’ 

‘‘How very interesting,’’ said the King. ‘*And T suppose 
these people nominate and elect candidates for social prefer- 
ment?” 

‘‘Well,’’ I began, ‘“‘it’s this way. You see—” 

But I never had 4 chance to finish. The breakfast gong 
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- them,”’ 


sounded within the walls of Skibo, and the King, gathering 
his mackintosh about him, rushed madly within doors and my 
audience was over. 

“*T’ll see you later,’’ he cried back to me as he mounted 
the steps. ‘‘Sorry to go, but I mustn’t keep Mr. Carnegie 
waiting.’’ 

I walked dejectedly back to the station, somewhat dis- 
turbed at the fact that the King had no knowledge of our 
American Aristocracy. I had always regarded his interest in 
it as one of its chief assets, after business hours, and the rev- 
elation had certain qualities of iconoclasm about it that filled 
me with grave concern. 


II.—The Emperor of Germany on Photography 

AFTER spending the following week in a London drying 
establishment ridding myself and my unfortunate garments 
of Scotch mist and Skibo rain, with which both of us were 
thoroughly saturated, | betook myself to Potsdam in search 
of the Kaiser, who, through his 
fourth assistant deputy Correspond- 
ing Secretary, had assured me he 
could spare me five minutes of his 
time. It was my desire to ask of 
him what, next to the Yankee Peril, 
was the most important invention 
of the nineteenth century to a po- 
tentate of medizval inclinations, yet 
of constructive ideas in modern 
statecraft. I had a notion that his 
Majesty would give me an illuminat- 
ing talk upon smokeless powder, 
or wireless telegraphy, or lobster 
ad la Newburg, or something that 
has been of inspirational value to 
the Imperial cause. Imagine my 
surprise, therefore, to hear this 
great leader observe quietly, as he lighted his pipe: ‘*Pho- 
tography, madame, in my judgment, far transcends in value 
any other development of our times.”’ 

I sat down upon a little gold footstool that stood at the left 
of the throne, so great my amazement. 

‘*Photography?”’ I cried. 

‘*Precisely,’’ he replied, graciously overlooking my viola- 
tion of Court etiquette. ‘‘Photography. That is why I spend 
ten out of the twelve hours of my working day posing for my 
Court photographer. ”’ 

‘As much as that, your Kaisership?’’ I queried. 

**How else did you suppose the millions of photographs of 
myself that are within the reach of the poor and lowly at this 
very moment all over the civilized world came into being? 
Did you suppose I deceived mankind by employing an under- 
study to sit in my stead?”’ 

‘“Well—no,”’ said I. ‘‘To tell you the truth, your Royal 
Imperiosity, I hadn’t thought anything about it. But ten 
hours a day is a very long time.”’ 

“It is,’’ said the Kaiser, ‘“‘but 1,756,932 photographs is a 
large number of photos.’’ 

“They help you in your work, do they?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t be in it, as you Americans say, without 
said the Kaiser. ‘‘They bring me as I am into the 
hands of thousands of my subjects who could not otherwise 
hope to see me.”’ 

**Yet,’’ I ventured to suggest, ‘‘would not an Imperial 
Junket throughout the length and breadth of your domain 
serve the purpose at a far less expenditure of time?”’ 

‘*Possibly,’’ said the Kaiser; ‘‘but a photograph of a man 
is better in some respects than the man himself. You see 
a photograph has no nerves and can withstand much that 
might prove very disturbing. Then it is safer, in so far as the 
person of the sovereign is concerned. An ill-wisher might 
throw all sorts of missiles at a photograph, might be guilty of 
all sorts of /éses majestés, without harming the original. And, 
best of all, a photograph doesn’t talk. That, if you had ever 
been a potentate—oh, by the way, have you ever been a 
queen of anything, Miss Witherup?”’ 

“*T was Queen of the May once,”’ said 1 modestly. 

‘Quite so. I might have guessed it,’’ the Kaiser returned 
courteously. ‘‘But that, after all, is somewhat different from 
being an Emperor of Germany—and if you had ever been a 
potentate of that kind you would have known for yourself 
that conversation is dangerous. Now, a photograph has less 
conversation than anything I know of, from a wall-flower at 
a cotillon to a telephone in a deaf and dumb asylum. It sits 
up straight day and night, looks in kindly fashion down upon 
all that surrounds it and doesn’t say a word. Ah me!’’— 
here the Kaiser sighed—‘‘when I think of some of my public 
speeches I am impressed with the notion that it would have 
been better for me had I, too, been a photograph, the de- 
scendant of a kodak instead of the vociferous representative 
of a proud and haughty lineage. ** 

‘I begin to understand,’’ said I. 
has to take anything back.”’ 

‘*Precisely,’’ said the Kaiser. ‘*A great accomplishment. ”’ 

‘*And what does your Majesty do with the other two hours 
of your working day?’’ 

“T autograph the photographs,”’ he replied. 

“Goodness me!’’ I cried. ‘‘But the Army and your 
Empire?” 

“Those, madame,’’ he answered, rising to signify that the 
audience was over, ‘‘those are my recreation. I attend to 
them in my hours of play.”’ 

I thanked the Emperor for his courtesy and withdrew, more 





‘*A photograph never 


than ever convinced that he was one of the few men in th. 
world who honestly enjoy their job. When a man attends tc 
business for the mere fun of it he is in fortunate case, whether 
he be an emperor or a serf. 


III].—The Sultan on Marriage 

From Potsdam to Constantinople was a short trip, thanks 
to the kindly consideration of my friend, Mr. Santos- Dumont, 
who happened to be cruising through the ether in his airship 
‘Santos the 92,” and who observed me scurrying along to 
the station. He dropped me a line from a height of about 
seven hundred and fifty yards, offering to land me at Paris or 
any other capital of Europe that I might select, as a slight 
return for my courtesy to him when he visited the United 
States. I had taught him how to cook mushrooms in a 
chafing-dish and he never forgot it. 

“I’m on my way to Constantinople,’’ I called up to him 
through a megaphone. ‘‘I want to ask the Sultan if he thinks 
marriage is a failure.”’ 

“*Bully!’? cried Mr. Santos. ‘“‘I’ll let down the anchor, 
and if you'll hook yourself on I’ll haul you up.” 

Of course I accepted, and in a few moments was enjoying 
the novel sensation of sailing over Europe at a height of some 
ten thousand feet. Of this trip later I may be induced to 
give some account. At present, however, it is of my visit to 
the Sultan that I must speak. The Sublime Porte received 
me gorgeously arrayed in a kimona made of the richest of 
Oriental rugs. His fez of the latest style much resembled the 
ever-popular Ceylon water-cooler in shape, and on his fingers 
gems of a size and lustre that suggested a drug-store window 
in efflorescence sparkled. 

‘‘Have I the pleasure of speaking to Abdul the—er—the 
Damned?”’ I asked, forgetting the gentleman’s real name. 

**T am that person,’’ he said suavely, ‘‘But to you Ameri 
cans I am more generally known as Mr. Porte—Sublime 
Porte, Esq.—of Turkey. What can I do for you this morning?”’ 

‘*I wished to talk of marriage, Mr. Porte,’’ said I. 

The Sultan gazed at me searchingly. 

‘There are no vacancies in my family just at present, Miss 
Witherup,’’ he said as his scrutiny ceased. 

I tossed my head haughtily. 

“*You are very much mistaken,’ I observed aggressively, 
‘if you think I want to become one of your nineteen or 
twenty thousand Mrs. Portes. I’d rather be a sister to you, 
but neither co-operative marriage nor progressive matrimony 
has ever appealed to me.”’ 

“Then what is it you wish to know?’’ asked the Sultan. 
with a sigh of relief, as he offered to connect me with his 
hookah, an attention which I declined. 

“It has been said by observers in my country,”’ said I, 
‘that marriage is a failure. It occurred to me that you, who 
had made a sort of business of matrimony, could give me an 
authoritative opinion on the subject.’’ 

‘‘Ah—yes,’’ he replied complacently. 
expert on matrimony, eh?’’ 

“The same,”’ said I. 

‘**Well, I don’t think marriage is a failure if a man goes into 
it on a proper scale,’’ said the Sultan. ‘‘This is an age of 
large enterprises, and by slow degrees the little fellows are 
being crowded to the wall. If a man wants to succeed in 
anything he’s got to go into it ina big way. The little grocery 
store is no longer the great success it used to be because the 
great department stures are getting all the business. The 
small dry-goods dealers are losing their trade to the master 
minds who finance and operate huge emporiums. The drift 
of the hour is toward aggregations—Trusts, you may call 
them—in all forms of endeavor. So it is with marriage. If 
you go into it timidly and try to get along with a very small 
stock of wives, while you may not fail, you will not be enor- 
mously successful. You may be tolerably happy, but you 
cannot expect to become a Matrimonial Baron, just as a man 
by leaving the retail coal trade to become an operator on a 
wholesale basis becomes a Coal Baron.”’ 

**T see,’’? said I. ‘*You believe that as a vast enterprise in 
which a man secures control of an enormous number of wives 
marriage is a success, but on the old- 
fashioned idea of matrimony, wherein 
men limited themselves to a single con- 
sort, the chances militate against con- 
spicuously successful results.” 

“Exactly,’’ said the Sultan. ‘That 
has been my attitude and my practice. 
And I am probably the most com- 
pletely married man in the woild.”’ 

‘*And you are happy?’’ I asked. 

‘Invariably so,’’ said he. ‘‘My 
wives never strike, and, as far as I 
can find out, they are contented.’’ 

‘And what do you think of Di- 
vorce?’’ I demanded. 

**T don’t have to think of it, ma- 
dame,’’ said the Sultan, lighting a 
cigarette. ‘‘You see I have a sim- 
pler remedy for unpleasant condi- 
tions. ”’ 

‘*Indeed!’’ said I, 

“‘Certainly,’? said the Sultan firmly. 
added, pointing out of the palace window. 

I looked out, and then, shrinking back in horror, fled from 
his terrible presence. 

It was the Bosporus that the Sultan had pointed out to me 
through the windows of the palace. 


“IT see. I am an 





**May I ask what it is?”’ 
“There it is,’’ he 
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‘‘THE VOICE OF LABOR,’’ BY JOHN MITCHELL, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS, GIVING 
THE MINERS’ SIDE OF THE CONTROVERSY, WAS PUBLISHED IN COLLIER’S WEEKLY SEPTEMBER 6 | 


standing of the justice that unquestionably obtains on 

the side of the operators, it is necessary to go into the 
history of the events which combined to create a situation 
that, as Mr. Mitchell truly says, is intolerable. The head 
and foot of the intolerable phase is John Mitchell, president 
of the United Mine Workers—and representative of anarchy. 
That Mr. Mitchell holds the power that he claims to-day is 
due largely to a mistaken enthusiasm, which placed him on 
a pedestal in the eyes and minds of the men who labor in the 
anthracite coal fields. To show just how Mr. Mitchell was 
encouraged and elevated, certain slight repetitions of some 
things already said may be needful. 

In 1900 the coal operators found it necessary to exert their 
every effort to prevent a strike; in spite of what they could 
do, Mr. Mitchell succeeded in bringing about a strike of the 
laborers employed by the various coal operators. Our own 
employés, yielding to the persuasion of Mitchell and his lieu- 
tenants, finally violated the arbitration agreement which they 
had made with us in 1885. Mr. Mitchell was only successful 
because of the co-operation of Senator Marcus A. Hanna. 
Mr. Hanna was at that time chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, which was endeavoring to secure the 
re-election of President McKinley. In lurid colors-he painted 
the dangers that would accrue from the election of Mr. Bryan 
to the Presidency and the disastrous results that would follow 
the placing in office of a Populistic administration. Of the 
two evils—Bryanism at large or Mitchellism in the anthracite 
district—Mr. Hanna urged the latter as being, in his opinion, 
the lesser. Mr. Mitchell was victorious, and the corporations 
conceded an increae of ten per cent in wages to the miners, 
regardless of the justice or injustice embodied in their de- 
mands. Naturally, therefore, the only course left to the 
individual operators was to follow suit. So here is where 
politics placed the octopus in the anthracite coal region. 

-The result was that Mr. Mitchell’s success encouraged all 
classes of laborers to organize; to-day, in the coal regions, 
clerks, teamsters, barbers, and, in fact, all laboring people 
except house servants, have their respective unions, and 
‘*Mother’’ Jones, Mr. Mitchell’s female lieutenant, tried to 
organize the latter, but failed. 

The success of Senator Hanna in 1900, in obtaining the 
concessions demanded by Mr. John Mitchell, was the imme- 
diate cause of the placing of the latter on the pinnacle which 
he oceupies to-day. The coal miners were convinced by 
Mitchell’s victory that he could obtain anything further that 
they might desire or demand. So complete was their faith 
that many of them believed the day not far off when, with- 
out doing any work, they could sit idly by and receive their 
wages, simply upon the demand of their leader. 

I have already called attention to the lack of discipline ex- 
isting in the region since the termination of the strike of 1900. 
It has been the common experience among foremen in the 
mines that orders were not only disobeyed but that the dis- 
obedience was emphasized by such remarks as, ‘*You go to 
hell! John Mitchell’s my boss.’’ Repeatedly, when foremen 
insisted upon having their instructions obeyed, a strike fol- 
lowed. I am not exaggerating when I say that since the 
concessions demanded in 1900 were granted the manage- 
ment of the vast industries centred in the anthracite dis- 
tricts has been hampered by a condition which can only be 
termed anarchy. An example of the course pursued by the 
labor agitators is the mandate issued by the United Mine 
Workers, that no member thereof should work with a non- 
union man. The United Mine Workers have been endeavor- 
ing to enforce that order on our property and on the proper- 
ties of all other coal operators whom I have seen. I know of 
workmen, on our own property and on others, who assert that 
they cannot possibly do an honest day’s work if they comply 
with the existing regulations of the United Mine Workers. 
Aud men have told other operators, as they have told me, 
that they pray that the operators stand firm in this contest, 
as, otherwise, employés who have other ambitions than to 
have the field of individual effort curtailed at the dictation 
of Mr. Mitchell’s union, can no longer exist in the anthracite 
coal fields. Referring to a statement of President Baer of the 
Philadelphia and Reading, I find that he declares that the 
production in his mines since the strike of 1900 has been 
twelve per cent per capita less than before the ten per cent 
increase 1p wages was conceded. Our own experience cor- 
ruborates this statement. 

Had Senator Hanna discontinued his efforts in behalf of 
Mr. Mitchell’s organization after his success of 1900, the 
American people would have been willing to’ believe him 
sincere in his statement that he was only seeking the wel- 
fare of the courtry at large, through the re-election of Mr, 
McKinley. There were great fear and danger, according to 
Mr. Hanna, of the election of Mr. Bryan; therefore, he urged 
a concession to Mitchell’s demands as a means of self-preser- 
vation from the greater menace embodied in the Bryan doc- 
trines, ’nd the concession was made to what was believed to 
be political, personal and national expediency. Unfortu- 
nately, after the election of Mr. McKinley, Mr. Hanna did not 
discontinue his co-operation with and assistance to the United 
Mine Workers. He was, I believe, personally instrumenfal in 


F«: THE general public to obtain a thorough under- 


bringing about the organization of the National Civic Federa- 
tion of Labor, which, the public was told, was to be composed 
of men in whose ability to satisfactorily arbitrate all questions 
brought before them implicit confidence might be placed. In 
view of the general credence given to this idea, it will be well 
to call attention to the fact that the Civic Federation comprised 
labor leaders, ministers and business men, as follows: 

Industrial Department of the National Civic Federation, 
members—Samuel Gompers, President of the Federation of 
Labor; John Mitchell, President of the United Mine Work- 
ers; Frank J. Sargent, President of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen; Theodore J. Shaffer, President of the Amal- 
gamated Iron Workers; James Duncan, First Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor; D. J. Keefe, President of 
the International Association of ’Longshoremen; Martin Fox, 
President of the Iron Molders’ Union; James M. Lynch, Presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union; Henry White, 
Secretary of the Garment Workers’ Union; Edward E. Clark, 
Grand Conductor of the Order of Railway Conductors; Walter 
MacArthur, Editor of the ‘‘Coast Seamen’s Journal’; James 
O’Connell, President of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists; Marcus A. Hanna; Charles M. Schwab; S. R. Cal- 
laway, President of the American Locomotive Works; Charles 
A. Moore, President of National Tool Company; John D. 
Rockefeller; H. H. Vreeland, President of Metropolitan 
Traction Company; Lewis Nixon, of the Crescent Shipyard; 
William H. Pfahler, of the Abrams-Cox Stove Company; J. 
Kruttschnitt, President of Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; KE. P. Ripley, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company; Marcus M. Marks, of the United Asso- 
ciation of Clothing Manufacturers; Grover Cleveland; Charles 
Francis Adams; Rt. Rev. Henry Codman Potter; Cornelius 
N. Bliss; Archbishop Ireland; Charles W. Eliot; James H. 
Eckels; John J. McCook; John G. Milburn; Charles J. Bona- 
parte; Oscar 8. Straus, and Ralph M. Easley. 

Outside of the labor leaders and Mr. Hanna, | believe all 
the other members of this organization lent their aid in abso- 
lute good faith. Not a representative of the owners or opera- 
tors of the anthracite coal mines is a member of the above 
body, and I wish it distinctly understood that I have no 
knowledge that an invitation was ever extended us to select 
representatives of our interests for inclusion among the offi- 
cers or members of that organization. 

I understand, and I believe my informant, that, prior to 
declaring the strike which we are now contesting, Mr. 
Mitchell secured the co-operation and assistance of Senator 
Hanna in an effort to obtain the further increase in wages 
which the miners are now trying to compel us to agree to. 
Having failed to intimidate us, Mr. -Mitchell ordered the 
strike, which began on the 10th of May. As he has per- 
sistently declared that before ordering the miners out he 
attempted to induce us to peaceably agree to his demands, I 
here insert the following verbatim copy of the telegram re- 
ceived by the coal presidents on May 8, 1902, signed ‘‘John 
Mitchell, chairman; T. D. Nicholls, secretary’’ : 


‘Conscious of the disastrous effects upon mine workers, 
mine operators and the public in general which would result 
from a prolonged suspension of work in the anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, and with the earnest desire and 
hope of averting the impending calamity, the representatives 
of the anthracite mine workers have authorized us to submit 
the following propositions : 

‘*First—Inasmuch as the anthracite mine operators have 
proposed to continue the present wage scale for one year, 
and inasmuch as the anthracite mine workers have unani- 
mously resolved to ask that an increase of twenty per cent 
should be paid on present prices to all men performing con- 
tract work, that eight hours should constitute a day’s labor 
for all persons employed by the hour, day or week, without 
any reduction in their present wage rate, and that coal should 
be weighed and paid for by weight wherever practicable; and 

, inasmuch as in our present conferences the anthracite mine 
workers and mine operators have failed to reach an agree- 
ment upon any of the questions at issue, we propose that the 
Industrial Branch of the National Civic Federation select a 
committee of five persons to arbitrate and decide all or any 
of the questions in dispute, the award of such board of 
arbitration to be binding upon both parties and effective for 
a period of one year. 

**‘Second—Should the above proposition be unacceptable to 
you, we propose that a committee composed of Archbishop 
Ireland, Bishop Potter and one other person whom these 
two may select be authorized to make an investigation into 
the wages and conditions of employment existing in the 
anthracite field, and if they decide that the average annual 
wages received by anthracite mine workers are sufficient to 
enable them to live, maintain and educate their families in 
a manner conformable to established American standards 
and consistent with American citizenship, we agree to with- 
draw our claims for higher wages and more equitable condi- 
tions of employment, provided that the anthracite mine opera- 
tors agree to comply with any recommendations the above 
committee may make affecting the earnings and conditions 
of labor of their employés,’’ 


_ he pretends to represent. 


Knowing, as he surely must have known, that no repre- 
sentative of the operators is a member of the organization to 
which he proposes to submit arbitration, Mr. Mitchell desires 
us to agree to allow the ‘‘industrial branch of the National 
Civic Federation to select a committee of five persons to arbi- 
trate and decide all or any of the questions in dispute!”’ By 
this means Mitchell clearly demonstrated his desire to con- 
tinue controlling the situation through the various labor 
leaders who are among the officers of the Civic Federation. 

Equally impossible is his second proposition, wherein he 
elects to name two arbitrators, they being graciously allowed 
to select a third, still giving the operators no voice whatever. 
It will be readily admitted by every one of average intelligence 
that the distinguished gentlemen whom Mr. Mitchell selected 
as his second choice must of necessity be absolutely untrained 
in commercial matters and utterly ignorant of the commercial 
—which is the practical—side of the question that would be 
submitted to them. 

I think that I have clearly shown in the above the system 
of double-dealing by which Mitchell has attempted to blind 
the public while duping the ignorant men who constitute his 
following. To the operators there is nothing new in his 
duplicity; he followed precisely the same lines in 1900, 
when he induced our men to break an agreement whereby 
in 1885 both sides pledged themselves to arbitrate all griev- 
ances. In 1900, Mitchell repeatedly asserted that our arbi- 
tration agreement was not bona fide, and yet after making 
such assertion, and after having had my personal assurance 
that I would abide by the arbitrators’ verdict, he said in 
pleading tones (addressing the audience): ‘‘J ask you for the 
sake of your downtrodden and struggling fellow-workmen, who 
do not enjoy such advantages as you possess, to go on strike and 
to help win their battle. The few must suffer for the many.”’ 

Continuing his endeavor to blind the public, he again at- 
tempted, on the 3d of October, to prove the sincerity of his 
statements by submitting to the President of the United 
States, in the conference at Washington, the following 
remarkable proposition: 

‘If you will accept this responsibility [that of naming a 
board of arbitration], and the representatives of the coal 
operators will signify their willingness to have your deci- 
sion incorporated in an agreement for not less than one or 
more than five years, as may be mutually determined be- 
tween themselves and the anthracite coal-mine workers, and 
will pay the scale oftwages which you and the tribunal appointed 
by you shall award, we will immediately call a convention and 
recommend a resumption of work !”? 

Careful perusal of the above indicates clearly that Mitchell 
is willing only to have the President appoint a commission 
whose dictates the operators must bind themselves to yield 
to at once, leaving ample opportunity and liberty to Mitchell 
and his associates to do precisely as they see fit. He de- 
stroyed arbitration that was honest and fair on our property, 
and the above is an example of what he chooses to call *‘arbi- 
tration’’! 

Whatever Mitchell may say, it is very evident that his pub- 
lic declarations are as misleading at all times as I have shown 
certain of them to be. In his speeches he has dwelt upon the 
necessity for preservation of law and order, yet every speech 
has been followed by additional instances of murder, assault, 
intimidation and dynamiting by members of his organization. 
If he wishes the public to believe him sincere in his verbal 
exhortations to peacefulness, he should frankly say whether 
he has issued mandatory orders to the ‘‘locals’’—the word 
‘‘locals’’ is synonymous with ‘‘branch’’"—of the United Mine 
Workers to restrain their men, at all cost, from acts of violence 
or infraction of the law. If he has done so, he is no longer 
a factor in this problem, as the daily occurrence of outrages 
proves conclusively that he does not control the men whom 
If he has not expressly instructed 
his subordinates to prevent the rioting which is a matter of 
public knowledge, he has deliberately deceived the public and 
should no longer expect to be dealt with as an honest or truth- 
ful man. 

One point which should be particularly impressed on the 
public is that we maintain our ability to settle the strike 
without any outside interference, and that we would have 
succeeded in accomplishing this end long since had not the 
striking miners been led to believe that political influence 
would be brought to bear in their behalf. The influence of 
the political managers has been decidedly inimical to the 
interests of the miners whom they have succeeded in delud- 
ing, voluntarily or involuntarily. Senator Hanna in 1900, by 
his intervention prior to the national elections, placed John 
Mitchell before his constituents in the light of a leader who 


- had successfully met and conquered the employer, which was 


the direct cause of a tremendous increase in the influence of 
the president of the United Mine Workers, and a consequent 
development of his arrogance and self-appreciation. It seems 
strange that United States Senators Quay and Penrose of 
Pennsylvania and Senator Platt and Governor Odell of New 
York should now be striving with all their political strength 
to keep Mr. Mitchell and his organization in existence, using 
as a plea for their attitude the welfare of the American peo- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


The narrator, Inspector Scarlett of the Imperial Military Police during the 
Franco-Prussian War, is ordered to arrest the Countess de Vassart and a band 
of socialists at her chdteau, La Trappe. 
stolen a diamond crucifix belonging to Louis XI, is supposed to be among them. 
At La Trappe the countess and her friends are arrested by Scarlett. 
conflict with Prussian uhlans Buckhurst escapes. 
the countess is taken to the Prussian camp; where they are released. They jour- 
That same day the Prussians assault and capture the town. 
The new German provost-marshal of Morsbronn brings a supposed. doctor to 
The ‘‘doctor’’ proves to be Buckhurst, who at once seeks the par- 
don of the countess for his treachery, and turns over the stolen diamonds to the 
Buckhurst begs to be allowed to again join the little band of wniversal- 
brotherhood enthusiasts when the countess goes to Paradise in Morbihan. 


John Buckhurst, accused of having 


During a 
Scarlett is wounded and with 
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CHAPTER VII 


A Struggle Foreshadowed 


TOOK MY BREAKFAST by the window, watching the 
{ German soldiery cleaning up Morsbronn; for that won- 

derful Teutonic administrative mania was already mani- 
festing itself while ruined houses still smoked. Method re- 
placed chaos, order marched on the heels of the Prussian 
rear-guard, which enveloped Morsbronn in a whirlwind of 
uhlans and left it a silent, blackened landmark in the August 
sunshine. : 

A German ambulance surgeon arrived to see me in the 
afternoon. After a brief examination, he sat down and re- 
sumed a very bad cigar, which had been smouldering be- 
tween his carefully kept fingers. 

**Do you know,”’ he said admiringly, ‘‘that I have never 
before seen just such a wound. The spinal column is not 
even grazed, and if, as [ understand from you, you suffered 
temporarily from complete puralysis of the body below your 
waist, the case is not ouly interesting but even remarkable. 
I do not see why you should not walk if you desire to.”’ 

‘When? Now?’ 

‘Try it,’’ he said briefly. 

I tried. Apart from a certain muscular weakness and a 
great fatigue, I found it quite possible to stand, even to move 
a few steps. Then I sat down again, and was glad to do so, 

The doctor was looking at my legs, rather grimly, and it 
suddenly flashed on me that [ had dropped my blanket and 
he had noticed my hussar’s trousers, 

**So,’’ he said, *‘you are a military prisoner? I understood 
from the provost-marshal that you were a civilian.” 

As he spoke, Buckhurst appeared at the door, and then 
sauntered in, quietly greeting the surgeon, who looked 
around at the sound of his footsteps on the stone floor. 
There was no longer a vestige of doubt in my mind that 
Buckhurst was a German agent—or at least that the Ger- 
mans believed him to be in their pay. And doubtless he 
was in their pay, but to whom he was faithful nobody could 
know with any certainty. 

‘**How is our patient, doctor?’’ he asked. 

*‘Convalescent,”’ replied the doctor shortly, as though not 
exactly relishing the easy familiarity of this pale-eyed gentle- 
man in gray. 

“Can he travel te-day?’’ inquired Buckhurst without ap- 
parent interest. 

‘Before he travels,’’ said the officer, ‘‘it might be well to 
find out why he wears part of a hussar uniform. *’ 

“*I’ve explained that to the provost,’’ observed Buckhurst, 
examining his well-kept finger-nails. ‘*And I have a pass 
for him, also—if he is in a tit condition to travel.’’ 

The officer gave him a glance full of frank dislike, adjusted 
his sabre, pulled on his white gloves, and, bowing very slightly 
to me, marched straight out of the room and down the stairs 
without taking any notice of Buckhurst. The latter looked 
af er the officer, then his indifferent eyes returned to me. 
Presently he sat down and produced a small slip of paper, 
which he very carefully twisted into a cocked hat. : 

“IT suppose you doubt my loyalty to France,’’ he said, in- 
tent on his bit of paper. 

Then, logically continuing my réle of the morning, I began 
to curse him for a traitor and swear that I would not owe my 
salvation to him; and all the while he was calmly transform- 
ing his paper from one toy into another between deft flat 
fingers. 

**You are unjust and a trifle stupid,’’ he said. ‘‘I am paid 
by Prussia for information which I never give. But I have 
the entrée of their lines. I do it for the sake of the Inter- 
national. The International has a few people in its ser- 
vice... . And it pays them well.”” He looked squarely 
at me as he said this. I almost trembled with delight; the 
man undervalued me; he had taken me at my own figure, 
and now, holding me in absolute contempt, he was going to 
begin on me. ‘‘Scearlett,’’ he said, *‘what does the govern- 
ment pay you?”’ 3 

I began to protest in a torrent of patriotism and sentimen- 
tality. He watched me impassively while I called Heaven to 
witness and proclaimed my loyalty to France, ending, through 
sheer breathlessness, in a maundering, tearful apotheosis where 
mixed metaphors jostled each other, the government, the Em- 
peror, and the French tlag, consecrated in blood; and finally, 
calling his attention to the fact that twentv centuries had once 


looked down on this same banner, I collapsed in my chair and 
gave him his chance. 

*‘Scarlett,’? he said in English, ‘‘let us come to the point. 
I am a mercenary American; you are an American mercenary, 
paid by the French Government. You care nothing for that 
government or for the country; you would drop both to-day 
if your pay ceased. You and [ are outsiders; we are in the 
world to watch our chances! And our chance is here.’? He 
unfolded the creased bit of paper und spread it out on his 
knees, smoothing it thoughtfully. 

**What do I care for the International?’’ he asked blandly, 
“Tam high in its councils; Karl Marx knows less about the 
International than do [. As for Prussia and France—bah !— 
it’s a dog-fight to me and I lack even the interest to bet on 
the German bulldog. 

**You will know me better some day; and when you do, 
you will know that I am a man who has determined to get 
rich if I have to set half of France against the other half 
and sack every bank in the Empire. And now the time is 
coming when the richest city in Europe will be put to the 
sack. You don’t believe it? Yet you shall live to see Paris 
besieged, and you shall live to see Paris surrender; and you 
shall live to see the International rise up from nowhere, seize 
the government by the throat and choke it to death under the 
red flag of universal--ahem! . . . license;’’—the faintest 
sneer came into his pallid face—‘‘and every city of France 
shall be a commune; and we shall pass from city to city, 
leisurely, under the law—our laws, which we will make— 
and I pity the man among us who cannot place his millions 
in the banks of England and America! 

“The revolt is just as certain as death itself. The So- 
ciety of the International honeycombs Europe—your police 
archives show you that!—and [ tell you that of the two hun- 
dred thousand soldiers of the National Guard in Paris to-day, 
ninety per cent are ours—our's soul and body. You don’t be- 
lieve it?) Wait! 

“Of course I am not fool enough to believe that our reign 
will last. It may last a month, two months, perhaps three. 
Then we leaders will be at each other’s throats—and the game 
is up! It’s always so; mob rule can’t last; it never has lasted 
and never will. But the prudent man will make hay before 
the brief sunshine is ended. I expect to economize a litile— 
and set aside enough—well, enough to make it pay, you see.”’ 

He looked up at me quietly. 

“IT am perfectly willing to tell you this, even if you used 
your approaching liberty to alarm the entire country, from the 
Emperor to the most ob<cure scullion in the Tuileries. Noth- 
ing can stop us now; nothing in the world can prevent our 
brief reign. Because these things are certain: the armies of 
France will be beaten—they are already beaten; Paris will 
hold out; Paris will fall; and, with Paris, down goes France! 
And as sure as the sun shall rise on a conquered people, so 
sure shall rise that Red Spectre we call the International.”’ 

The man astonished me. He put into words a prophecy 
which had haunted me from the day that war was declared— 
a prophetic fear which had haunted men higher up in the ser- 
vice of the Empire—thinking men who knew what war meant 
to a country whose government was as rotten as its army was 
unprepared; whose political chiefs were as vain, incompetent, 
ignorant and weak as were the chiefs of its brave army—an 
army riddled with politics, weakened by intrigue and neglect 
—an army used ignobly, perverted, cheated, lied to, betrayed, 
abandoned, That, for once, Buckhurst spoke the truth as he 
foresaw it I did not question. That he was right in his in- 
fernal calculations, I was fearsomely persuaded. And now 
the game had advanced, and I must display what cards I had 
—or pretended to have. ‘‘Are you trying to bribe me?” I 
blurted out weakly. 

‘**Bribe you,’’ he repeated in contempt. ‘‘No. If the pros- 
pect does not please you—I have only to say a word to the 
provost-marshal.”’ 

**Wouldn’t that injure your prospects with the countess?”’ 
T said with fat-brained cunning. ‘*You cannot betray me and 
hope for her friendship.’’ 

He glanced up at me, measured my mental capacity, then 
nodded. ‘‘I can’t force you that way,’ he admitted. 

**He’s bound to get to Paradise. Why?’’ I wondered; 
and said aloud: ‘What do you want of me?”’ 

‘“‘T want immunity from the secret police, Mr, Scarlett.” 

**Where?”’ 

‘*Wherever I may be. 


” 


“In Morbihan?”’ 

wed Chat 

“In Paradise?”’ 

“Tes, ** 

I was silent for a moment, then, looking him in the eye, 
‘What do I gain?’’ 

Ah! the cat was out now. Buckhurst did not move, but I 
saw the muscles of his face relax, and he drew a deep, noise- 
less breath. ‘*Well,’’ he said coolly, ‘tyou may keep those 
diamonds for one thing.’’ 

Presently I said, ‘‘And for the next thing?’’ 

**You are high-priced, Mr. Scarlett,’? he observed. 

“Oh, very,’’ I said, with that offensive swaggering menace 
in my voice which is peculiar to the weak criminal the world 
over, 

“There is one thing I want to ask you,” said I. ‘*Why 
do you desire to go to Paradise?”’ 

He did not answer me at once, and I studied his passion- 
less profile as he gazed out of the window. ‘‘Well,’’ he 
said slowly, ‘‘I shall not tell you.”’ 

‘*Why not?”? I demanded. 

‘But I'll say this,’’ he continued. ‘‘I want you to come 
to Paradise with me and that fool of a woman. I want you 
to report to your government that you are watching the house 
in Paradise, and that you are hoping to catch me there; that 
you do not arrest the countess and Dr. Delmont because you 
desire to use them as a bait to catch me.’’ 

“Is that all?”’ 

“That is all. We will start for Paris together; I shall leave 
you before we get there. But I’ll see you later in Paradise.”’ 

“*You refuse to tell me why you wish to stay at the house 
in Paradise?’’ 

“Yes... Irefuse. And, by the way, the countess is to 
think that I have presented myself in Paris and that the gov- 
ernment has pardoned me.,”’ 

He rose and walked to the window; at the same moment I 
heard the sound of wheels below. ‘‘I believe that is our 
carriage,’’ he said; ‘‘are you ready to start, Mr. Scarlett?’’ 

‘Now!’ I exclaimed. 

‘“*Why not? I’m not in the habit of dawdling over any- 
thing. Come, sir; there is nothing very serious the matter 
with you, is there?’ 

I said nothing. He knew, of course, the exact state of the 
wound [ had received—that the superticial injury was of no 
account, that the shock had left me sound as a silver franc 
thongh a trifle weak in the hips and knees. 

“*Is the Countess de Vassart to go with us?’’ I asked, try- 
ing to find a reason for these events which were succeeding 
each other too quickly to suit me. 

He gave me an absent-minded nod; a moment later the 
countess entered. She had mended her black crape gown 
where I tore it when I hung in the shadow of death under the 
battlements of La Trappe. She wore black gloves, a trifle 
shabby, and carried a worn satchel in her hand, 

Buckhurst aided me to rise; the countess threw my hussar 
jacket over my shoulders and buttoned it; I felt the touch of 
her cool little fingers on my hot, unshaved throat. 

‘*T congratulate you on your convalescence,’’ she said in 
a low voice. ‘*Lean on me, monsieur.’’ 

My head swam; hips and knees were without strength, but 
they aided me down the stairway and out into the pale sun- 
shine, where stood the same mud-splashed, rusty vehicle 
which had brought us hither from La Trappe. 

The countess had only a satchel and a valise; Buckhurst’s 
luggage comprised a long, flat, steel-bound box, a satchel and 
a parcel; I had nothing. My baggage, which I had left in 
Morsbronn, had without doubt been confiscated long since; 
my field-glasses, sabre and revolver were gone; I had only 
what clothes I was wearing—a dirty, ragged, gray-blue flannel 
shirt, my muddy jacket, scarlet riding-breeches and officer’s 
boots. But in one of the hip pockets of my breeches I car- 
ried a fortune in diamonds. 

As I stood beside the carriage, wondering how I was going 
to get in, I felt an arm slip under my neck and another slide 
gently under my knees—and Buckhurst lifted me. Beneath 
the loose gray coat-sleeves his bent arms were rigid as steel, 
his supple frame straightened; he moved a step forward and 
laid me on the shabby cushions, 

The countess stepped into the carriage and took her place 
beside me; Buckhurst followed, seating himself Opposite us; 
and the Alsatian driver mounted to the box, 
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‘*Your safe-conduct carries you to the French outposts at 
Saverne,” said the provost dryly. “If there are no longer 
French outposts at Saverne, you may demand a visé for your 
pass and continue south to Strasbourg.” 

Buckhurst half turned toward the driver: ‘‘Allez,’’ he said 
quietly ; and the two gaunt horses moved on. 

There was a chill in the white sunshine—the first touch of 
autumn. Nota trace of the summer’s balm remained in the 
air; every tree on the mountain outlines stood out, sharp-cut 
in the crystalline light; the swift little streams that followed 
the road ran clear above autumn brown pebbles and golden 
sands, 

Distant beechwoods were turning yellow; yellow gorse lay 
like patches of sunshine on the foothills; oceans of yellow 
grain belted the terraced vineyards. Here and there long 
velvety black strips cut the green and gold—the trail of fire 
which had scarred the grain belts; here and there pillars of 
smoke floated, dominating blue woodlands, where the tlames 
of exploding shells had set the forest afire. 

Already, from the plateau I could see a streak of silver 
reflecting the intense blue sky—the Rhine, upon whose 
westward cliffs France had mounted guard but yesterday. 
And now the Rhine was lost, and the vast granite bastions 
of the Vosges looked out upon 
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yelping and slavering in their kennels; her straight young 
soul was never born for communion with the crooked souls 
of social pariahs, with the stunted and warped intelligence 
of fanatics, with the crippled but fierce minds which domi- 
nated the International. Not that such contact could ever 
taint her; but it would break her heart one day, 

**You will think me very weak and cowardly to seek shel- 
ter and comfort at such a time,’’ she said, raising her fearless 
gray eyes tome, ‘But I feel as though all my strength had 
slipped away from me. I mean to go back to my work; I 
only need a few days of quiet among familiar scenes—pleas- 
ant scenes that [ knew when [ was young. I think that if I 
could only see a single laughing face—only one among all those 
who—who once seemed to love me—’’ She turned her head 
quickly and stared out at the tall pines which fringed the 
dusty road. 

Buckhurst blinked at her, 


It was late in the afternoon when the last Prussian out- 
post hailed us. I had been asleep for hours, but was awak- 
ened by the clatter of horses, and I opened my eyes to see a 
dozen uhlans come ecantering up and surround our carriage. 

After a long discussion with Buckhurst and a rigid scrutiny 


moved off down the hill while the uhlans turned bridle and 
clattered off, scattering showers of muddy gravel in the rising 
wind, 

The remains of our luncheon lay in a basket under our seat 
—plenty of bread and beef and nearly a quart of red wine. 

**Call the escort—they are starving,’’ I said to Buckhurst. 

**T think not,’’ he said coolly; ‘*l may eat again.”’ 

**Call the escort!’’ 1 repeated sharply. 

Juckhurst looked up at me in silence, then glanced warily 
at the countess. A few moments later, the gaunt dragoons 
were thunching dry bread as they rode, passing the bottle 
from saddle to saddle. ; 

We were now ascending another hill; the countess, 
anxious to stretch her young limbs, had descended to the 
road, and now walked ahead, one hand holding her hat, 
which the ever-freshening wind threatened, 

Buckhurst bent toward me und said: **My friend, your 
suggestion that we deprive ourselves to feed those cavalry- 
men was a trifle peremptory in tone, 1 am wondering how 
much your tone will change when we reach Paris,’’ 

**You will see,”’ said I. 

“Oh, of course I'll see,’’ he said . “‘and so will you.’’ 
‘I thought you had means to protect yourself,’’ I observed. 

**l have. Besides, I think you 





a sea of German forests. Above 
the Col du Pigeonnier the sema- 
phore stili glistened, but its sig- 
nals now travelled eastward, and 
strange flags fluttered on its in- 
visible halliards. And every 
bridge was guarded by helmeted 
mer who halted us, and every 
tunnel was barred by mounted 
uhlans who crossed their lances 
to the ominous shout, ‘*Wer da? 
On ne basse bas!’’ The Vosges 
were literally’ crawling with 
armed men! 

Driving slowly along the base 
of the hills, I had sudden 
glimpses of rocky defiles which 
pierced the mountain wall; and 
through every detile poured in- 
fautry and artillery in unbroken 
columns, and over every moun- 
tain pass streamed endless files 
of horsemen. Railroad tunnels 
were choked with slowly moving 
trains where the flat-trucks were 
piled high with artillery; via- 
ducts glistened with helmets 
all moving westward; every hil- 
lock, every crag, every height 
had its group of tiny dark dots . 
or its solitary uhlan. 

Very far away I heard cannon 
—so far away that the hum of 
the cannonade was no louder 
than the panting of our horses 
on the white hill road—and I 
could hear it only when the 
carriage stopped at intervals, 

“Do we take the railroad at 
Saverne?’’ I asked at last, ‘‘Is 
there a railroad there?”’ 

Buckhurst looked up at me: 
“It is rather strange that a 
French officer should not know 
the ratlroads in his own coun- 
try,’ he said. 

I was silent. I was not the 
only officer whose shame was 
his ignorance of the country he 
had sworn to defend. Long be- 
fore the war broke out, every 
German regimental officer, com- 
missioned and non - commis- 
sioned, carried a better map of 
France than could be found in 
France itself. And the French 
Government had issued to us a 
few wretched charts of Germany 
—badly printed, full of gross er- 
rors-——ove or two maps to a regi- 
ment, and a few scattered about 
among the corps headquarters— 
among officers who did not even 
know the general topography of 
their own side of the Rhine. 

‘Is there a railroad at Sa- 
verne?”’ I repeated sullenly. 

“You will take a train at 
Strasbourg,’’ replied Buck- 
hurst. 

‘‘And then?” 

‘“*And then you go to Avri- 
court,’? he said. ‘‘You at least know where that is?” 

‘It is on the route to Paris,’’ said I, keeping my temper. 
‘Are we going direct to Paris?”’ 

‘*‘Madame de Vassart desires to go there,”’ he said, glanc- 
ing at her with a sort of sneaking deference which he now 
assumed in her presence. 

“It is true,’’ said the countess, turning to me; ‘‘I wish to 
rest for a little while before I go to Point Paradise. [am 
curiously tired of poverty, Monsieur Scarlett,” she added, 
and held out her shabby gloves with a pretty gesture of 
shame. ‘‘I am reduced to very little—I have scarcely any- 
thing left . . . and I am weak enough to long for the scent 
of the winter violets on the boulevards.’’ With a faint smile, 
she touched the mass of hair above her brow, where the wind 
had flung a gleaming tendril over her black veil. 

As I looked at her, sitting there thoughtfully beside me, 
I marvelled that she had found it possible to forsake all that 
was bright and lovely in life, to dare ignore caste, to deliber- 
ately face ridicule and insult and the scornful anger of her 
own kind for the sake of the filthy scum festering in the 
sink-holes of the world. 

There are brave priests who go among lepers, there are 
brave missionaries who dispute with the devil over the souls 
of half-apes in the Dark Continent. Under the Cross they do 
the duty they were bred to. 

But she was bred to other things. Her lungs were never 

ade to breathe the polluted atmosphere of the proletariat, 
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of our permit to pass the lines, the slim officer in command 
viséd the order. One of the troopers tied a white handker- 
chief to his lance tip, wheeled his wiry horse, and, followed 
by a trumpeter, trotted off ahead of us. Our carriage creaked 
after them, slowly moving to the summit of a hill over which 
the road rose. 

Presently very far away on the gray-green hillside, [ saw a 
bit of white move. The uhlan flourished his lance from which 
the handkerchief fluttered; the trumpeter set his trumpet to 
his lips and blew the parley. 

One minute, two, three, ten passed. Then distant gallop- 
ing sounded along the road—nearer, nearer. Three horsemen 
suddenly wheeled into view ahead—French dragoons—advanc- 
ing at a solid gallop. The uhlan with the flag spurred forward 
to meet them, saluted, wheeled his horse and came back. 

Paid mercenary that I was, my heart began to beat very 
fast at sight of those French troopers with their steel helmets 
bound with leopard hide and their horsehair plumes whipping 
the breeze, and their sun-bronzed, alert faces and pleasant 
eyes. I had had enough of the supercilious, near-sighted 
eyes of the Teuton. 

As for the young countess, she sat there smiling while the 
clumsy dragoons came rattling up, beaming at my red riding- 
breeches and all saluting the countess with a cheerful yet re- 
spectful swagger that touched me deeply as I noted the gaunt 
lines of hunger in their lean jaws. 

And now the brief ceremony was over, and our rusty vehicle 


was guarded by helmeted men who halted us 


would rather keep those dia- 
monds than give them up for 
the pleasure of playing me false.’’ 

I laughed in a mean manner 
which reassured me,  ‘‘Look 
here,’’ said I, “‘if I were to 
make trouble for you in Paris 
I’d be the most besotted fool in 
France, and you know it.’’ 

He nodded. 

And so I should have been, 
For there was something vastly 
more important to do than to 
arrest John Buckhurst for theft; 
and before I suffered a hair of 
his sleek gray head to come to 
harm I’d have hanged myself for 
a hopeless idiot. Oh, no; my 
friend John Buckhurst had such 
colossal irons in the fire that I 
knew it would take many more 
menu as strong as he to lift them 
out again, And I meant to know 
what those irons were for, and 
who were the gentlemen to aid 
him lift them. So not only must 
Buckhurst remain free as a lively 
black cricket in a fog, but he 
must not be frightened if I 
could help it. And to that end 
I leered at him, knowingly; and 
presently ‘bestowed «a fatuous 
wink upon him. 

It was uvpleasant for me to 
do this, for it implied that I was 
his creature; and in spite of the 
remorseless requirements of my 
profession, I have an inborn ha- 
tred of falsehood in any shape. 
To lie in the line of duty is one 
of the disagreeable necessities of 
certain professions; and mine is 
not the only one nor the least 
respectable. The art of war is 
to deceive; strategy is the art of 
demonstrating falsehood plausi- 
bly; there is nothing respectable 
in the military profession except 
the manual, which is now losing 
importance in the eyes of ad- 
vanced theorists. All men ure 
liars; a few are unselfish ones. 

“You have given me your 
word of honor,”’ said Buckhurst, 

**Have I?’’ I had not, and 
he knew it. I heped I might 
not be foreed to. 

**Haven’t you?’’ asked Buck- 
hurst. 

**You sneered at my word of 
honor,’’ I said with all the spite 
of a coward; ‘“‘now you don’t 
get it.’’ 

He no longer wanted it; but 
all he said was, ‘‘Don’t take un- 
necessary offence; you’re smart 
enough to know when you're 
well off.” . 


1 dozed toward sunset, waking 
when the countess stepped back 
into the carriage and seated her- 
self by my side. Then, after a little, I slept again. And it 
was nearly dark when I was awakened by the startling whis- 
tle of a locomotive. The carriage appeared to be moving 
slowly between tall rows of poplars and telegraph-poles; a 
battery of artillery was clanking along just ahead. In the 
dark southern sky a luminous haze hung. 

‘The lights of Strasbourg,’’ whispered the countess, as I 
sat up, rubbing my hot eyes. 

I looked for Buckhurst; his place was empty. 

*“*Mr. Buckhurst left us at the railroad crossing,’’ she said. 

**Left us!” 

**Yes. He boarded a train loaded with wounded.... He 
had business to transact in Colmar before he presented him- 
self to the authorities in Paris. ... And we are to go by way 
of Avricourt.”’ 

So Buckhurst had already begun to execute his programme. 
But the abrupt, infernal precision of the man jarred me un- 
pleasantly. In the dark, I felt cautiously for my diamonds; 
they were safe in my left hip-pocket. 


The wind had died out and a fine rain began to filter down 
through a mist which lay over the flat plain as we entered 
the suburbs of Strasbourg. Again and again we were 
halted by sentinels, then permitted to proceed in the dark- 
ness along deserted avenues lighted by gas-jets burning in 
tall bronze lamp-posts through a halo of iridescent fog 

We passed deserted suburban villas, blank stretches of 
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GARTER 
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FOR GENTLEMEN 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt ic 
Pure soap does that. 
is why we-want pure soap: 
and when.we say pure, 


This 


without alkali. 


Pears’ is pure; no free 
There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


stores sell it, especially 
sorts of people use it. 
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Not what is said of it, but 


what it does, has made 


the fame of the 


Elgin Watch 


and made 10,000,000 Elgins neces- 
sary to the world’s work. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guar- 
anteed by the greatest watch works. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Exoin, ILi1no1s, 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


A Pen that has the 0. K. running all the way through, 
9,000 DEALERS SELL THEM 
“LUCKY CURVE”—it's easy toremember. KEPT IN Popp ty 25-0 = 
REPAIR FREE ONE YEAR. We have a catalogue JENNICO 2 
waiting for you, as well as the name of a dealer you 
know who sells them. Both await your request. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 70 Mill St., Janesville, Wis, 
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the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of 
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rest for mind and 
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stucco walls inclosing gardens, patches of 
cabbages, thickets of hop-poles, to which 
the drencued vines clung fantastically; and 
scores of abandoned houses, shutters locked, 
blinds drawn. 

To the east, the high ramparts of the city 
loomed, set at regular distances with elec- 
tric lights: from the invisible citadel rockets 
were rising, spraying the fog with jewelled 
flakes, crumbling to golden powder in the 
starless void above, 

Presently our carriage stopped before a 
tremendous mass of masonry pierced by an 
iron arched gate through which endless files 
of farm wagons were rolling, escorted by cus- 
toms guards and marines. 

‘‘No_room! No room!’ shouted the sol- 
diers. ‘‘This is the Porte de Pierre. Go to 
the Porte de Saverne!”’ 

So we passed on beneath the bastions, 
skirting the ramparts, to the Porte de 
Saverhe, where, after a harangue, the gate 
guatds admitted us; and we entered Stras- 
bourg in the midst of a crush of vehicles. 
At the railroad: station, hundreds of cars 
choked the tracks, loaded freight trains 
stalled in’ the confusion, trains piled with 
ammunition and provisions, trains crowded 
with ‘horses and cattle and sheep filling the 
air with melancholy complaints, locomotives 
backing and whistling, locomotives blowing 
off deafening blasts of steam, gongs sound- 
ing, bells ringing, station-masters’ trumpets 
blowing, and, above all, the immense clamor 
of human voices, 

The countess and our Alsatian driver helped 
me to the platform. 1 looked around with 
dread at the throng, being too weak to battle 
for a foothold; but the brave Alsatian elbowed 
a path for me and the countess warded off the 
plunging human cattle, aud at length I found 
myself beside the cars where line-soldiers 
stood guard at every ten paces and gen- 
darmes stalked about, shoving the frantic 
people into double files. 

‘*‘Last train for Paris!’’ bawled an official 
in gilt and blue; and to the anxious question 
of the countess he shook his head, saying: 
“There is no room, madame—it is utterly 
impossible. Pardon, I cannot discuss any- 
thing now; the Prussians are signalled at 
Ostwald and their shells may fall here at 
any moment.,”’ 

“If that is so,’’ I said, ‘‘this lady cannot 
stay here!’’ 

“T can’t help that,’ he shouted, starting 
off down the platform. 

I caught the sleeve of a captain of gen- 
darmerie who was running to enter a first- 
class compartment. 

**Eh—what do you want, monsieur?’”’? he 
snapped in surprise. Then, as I made hima 
sign, he regarded me with amazement. I had 
given the distress signal of the secret police. 

“Try to make room for this lady in your 
compartment, *’ I said. 

**Willingly, monsieur; hasten, madame, the 
train is already moving!’’ and he tore open the 
compartment door and swung the countess to 
the car platform. 

I suppose she thought I was to follow; 
for, when the officer slammed the compart- 
ment door, she stepped to the window and 
tried to open it. 

“*Quick!’’ she cried to the guard who had 
just locked the door; ‘thelp that officer in! 
He is wounded — can’t you see he is 
wounded !”’ 

The train was gliding along the asphalt 
platform; I hobbled beside the locked com- 
partment where she stood at the window. 

‘*Will you unlock that door?’ said the 
countess to the guard. ‘‘I wish to leave 
the train!’’ 

The cars were rolling a little faster than I 
could move along. The countess !eaned from 
the open window; through the driving rain 
her face in the lamplight was pitifully white. 
I made a last effort and caught up with her car. 

‘‘A safe journey, madame,’’ I stammered, 
catching at the hand she held out and brush- 
ing the shabby gloved fingers with my lips. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


When you go out fishing, a few bottles of Cook’s 
Imperial Extra Dry Champagne will relieve the 
monotony.—Adv, 


Brightness of mind and strength of body come —_ 
from perfect digestion. Make the stomach strong wit 
Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters.—Adv. 


Of course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates for 
Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. New 
York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St.—Adv. 


Infants Thrive 
on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of com- 
position. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always 
the same in all climates and at all seasons. As a general 
—e milk it is superior and is always available. 
—Adv. 








Sent Free and Prepaid. 


To prove the great curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of Indigestion, or Con- 
stipation, we will send any reader of Collier’s Weekly 
who needs it, a trial bottle of this wonderful preparation. 
It quickly relieves, positively cures all stomach and bowel 
troubles. We have thousands of testimonials from those 
who have been relieved, —s by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or a with i 
do not fail to write to the | Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and prepa’ id. 

The original and genuine Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
—_ only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Adv. 
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‘*T shall never forgive this wanton self- 
sacrifice,’ she said unsteadily. Then the cars 
rolled silently past me, swifter, swifter, and 
her white face faded from my sight. Yet still 
I stood there, bareheaded, in the rain while 
the twin red lamps on the rear car grew smaller 
and smaller until they, too, were shut out in 
the closing curtains of the fog. 

As | turned away into the lighted station, a 
hospital train from the north glided into the 
yard and stopped. Soldiers immediately started 
carrying out the wounded and placing them in 
rows on mattresses ranged along the walls of 
the passenger depot; sisters of charity, hover- 
ing over the mutilated creatures, were already 
giving first aid to the injured; policemen kept 
the crowd from trampling the dead and dying; 
gendarmes began to clear the platforms, call- 
ing out sharply : “No more trains to-night! 
Move on! This platform is for government 
officials only !’’ 

Through the scrambling mob a file of 
wounded tottered, escorted by police; women 
were forced back and pushed out into the 
street, only to be again menaced by gallop- 
ing military ambulances arriving, accom- 
panied by hussars. The confusion grew into 
a tumult; men struggled and elbowed for a 
passage to the platforms, women sobbed and 
cried; through the uproar the treble wail of 
terrified children broke out. 

Jostled, shoved, pulled this way and that, I 
felt that I was destined to go down under the 
people’s feet; and I don’t know what would 
have become of me had not a violent push 
sent me against the door of the telegraph 
office. The door gave way, and I fell on my 
knees, staggered to my feet and crept out once 
more to the platform, 

The station-master passed—a haggard gen- 
tleman in rumpled uniform and gilt cap; and, 
as he left the office by the outer door, the 
heavy explosion of a rampart cannon shook 
the station, ; 

“Can you get me to Paris?”’ I asked. 

“Quick, then,’’ he muttered; ‘‘this way— 
lean on me, monsieur! I am trying to send 
another train out—but Heaven alone knows! 
—quick, this way!’’ 

The glare of a locomotive’s headlight daz- 
zled me. I made toward it, clinging to the 
arm of the station-master; the ground under 
my feet rocked with the shock of the siege- 
guns. Suddenly a shell fell and burst in the 
yard outside. There was a cry, a rush of 
trainmen, a gendarme shouting; then the 
piercing alarm notes of locomotives, squeal- 
ing like terrified leviathans. 

The train drawn up along the platform gave 
a jerk, and immediately moved out toward the 
open country, compartment doors swinging 
wide, trainmen and guards running alongside, 
followed by a mob of frenzied passengers, 
who leaped into empty compartments, flinging 
satchels and rugs to the four winds. Crash! 
A shell fell through the sloping roof of the 
platform and blew up. Through the white 
cloud and brilliant glare I saw a porter, wheel- 
ing boxes and trunks, fall, buried under an 
avalanche of baggage, and a sister of charity 
throw up her arms as though to shield her 
face from the fragments. 

A car, doors swinging wide, glided past 
me; I caught the rai] and fell forward into 
a compartment. The cushions of the seats 
were afire, and a policeman was hammering 
out the sparks with naked fists. 

I was too weak to aid him; presently he 
hurled the last burning cushion from the open 
door and leaped out into the trainyard, where 
red and green lamps glowed and the swift flare 
of bursting shells lighted the fog. By this 
time the train was moving swiftly; the car 
windows shook with the thunder from the 
ramparts under which we were passing; then 
came inky darkness—a tunnel—then a rush 
of mist and wind from the open door as we 
swept out into the country. 

Passengers clinging to the platforms now 
made their way into the compartment Where 
I lay almost senseless; and soon the little 
place was crowded, and somebody slammed 
the door. 

Then the flying locomotive, far ahead, 
shrieked, and the train leaped, rushing for- 
ward into the unknown. Blackness, stupe- 
fying blackness, outside; inside, unseen, the 
huddled passengers, breathing heavily with 
sudden, stifled sobs or the choked, indrawn 
breath of terror; but not a word, not a quaver 
of human voices: peril strangled speech as 
our black train flew onward through the 
night. : 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


CONTENTMENT 
By LANDIS AYR 


SOMETIMES you miss a something from the 
wine; 
Perhaps a certain fragance of its own, 
Or yet, a piquancy that marked it fine. 
Be wise, and this omission, slight, condone. 


Sometimes, perhaps, your glass may not be 
filled 
Quite to the very rounding of the brim. 
Less danger then the wine of being spilled; 
The safer, this, the farther from the rim. 


Then at the liquor’s flavor cavil not, 
Nor that your cup is stinted—let it pass! 
A greater ill might fall unto your lot— 
The curse of an inverted, empty glass. 

















ARMOUR’S 


Hirt Calendar 
FOR 1903 


Consists of a Winter Girl, by Harrison 
Fisher, in crayon; flome Girl by 
Thomas Mitchel! Peirce, 1n lead pencil; 
Summer Girl, by Henry Hutt, in wash; 
Yachting Girl, by W. T. Smedley, in 


Winter 
Girl charcoal; Horsewoman, by Waiter Ap- Horsewoman 
in crayon pleton Clark, in oil wash; Opera Girl, by = 
Harrison by A. B. Wenzell, in pure wash. These Waiter 
fisher drawings were all made expressly tor — 





this particular use, and have been re- 

Produced by a new fac simile process 

and printed in Whatman paper ettect. 

Yachting Girt They possess all the value of the orig- 

Me an ne ey inals and in every respect 100k tike 
sketches. 

This beautiful calendar (6 sheets, 10x 
15,) will be sent postpaid toany address 
on receipt ot zo cents or metaicap from 
jar ot 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


' The Best Extract of the Best Beef 
for preparing Good Things for the 
Thanksgiving Dinner 




















It gives flavor, substance and a flome Girl 
1n lead pe! 
tempting color to soups, gravies, by aeee 


entrees, etc 


Art Plate Offer 


We have a smal! edition of our cal- 
endar designs as art plates for framing 
or portfolio. These are printed on 
rough drawing paper, 11x17 inches, with 
calendar dates and advertising matter 
eliminated, and will be sent single for 


sare ae 25 cents (metal caps from jars of Ex- 
in ae tract will be accepted as equivaient of 
by > cents) or the six complete tor 61.00. 
Henry Hutt 
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PRIZE 
OFFER 


We offer you a prize if you are able to copy this 
famous drawing ‘“ For Want of Work.” We d 

this because we are anxious to come in touch im- 
mediately with every person, young or old, who has 
a talent for drawing. We have just made arrange- 
ments with the publishers of the AMERICAN IL- 
LUSTRATOR AND HOME EDUCATION, where- 
by we can offer you, free, a six months’ subscrip- 
tion to this illustrated publication, provided your 
copy of the above drawing is even 40 per cent as 
good as the original. We, on our part, shal! not be 
the judges. It is our plan to leave that to three 
competent persons selected by the Art Editor of The 
American I}ustrator and Home Education. Please 
remember this. There is no money consideration 
whatever about this prize offer. Everybody can 
enter the competition. We make this offer because 
we believe there are hundreds of people who have 
a talent for drawing and do not realize it, and we | 





want an opportunity to interest them in ‘this pro- 
fession. We know that we can be of help to them 
in bringing out their artistic talent. 

We have a specially prepared system of instruc- 
tion in all the branches of ILLUSTRATING, which | 
youcan learn at home during your spare time. We | 
believe there are too many clerks today who should 
be illustrators. They earn perhaps six dollars a 
week when they should be earning twenty-five. The | 
demand for good illustrators 1s far greater than 
the supply. 


A FREE EDUCATION 


If the Directors of the Correspondence Institution 





of America are pleased with the drawings which / 

you submit, it is very possible they will award youa ’ Copyrighted 1902, The Clark Co., 
Free Tuition Contract in a complete course of illus- Scranton, Pa 

trating. (Many are receiving these Free Tuition Con- 


tracts.) This Contract allows you free instruction 


N 

in this course, or, in fact, any of our courses, cover- 

ing a period of one or two years, according to the 

length o of time it requires us to educate you. Dur- or ant 0 or 
ing that time there is absolutely no charge to you 
for tuition until the school has educated you, We are led to publish a reproduction of this tamous 
awarded your diploma and placed you ina perma- drawing, because it tells an everyday story. This picture 
nent position, paying at least thirteen dollars a appeals to men as well as to women. There are too many 
week. Sixty days after such a position has been | men and women today earning small salaries, as clerks, 
secured for you, then you are required to pay the | who should be earning larger salaries ‘as journalists, illus- 
tuition fee. The only expense under this contract | trators, proofreaders, stenographers, electricians, book- 
is the cost of postage and materials while you are | xeepers and engineers. You will agree with us that when 
studying with us. the hard times come, the department stores in our big cities 
a Send in your copy of the above famous drawing, | cyt down first on their clerks; and it is, indeed, hard fora 
For Want of Work,” and if you want to cultivate | cierk out of employment to find a new position. 

your artistic talent, sign the coupon below and send | “ The Correspondence Institute of America offers the fol- 
that also to the Registrar. lowing courses for home study: IJlustrating, Carica- 
CUT OUT AND SIGN THIS ture, Ad Writing, Journalism, Proot- 
reading, Stenography, Bookkeeping, 
Practical ay mr te ay = Elec — En- 
gineering (jncluding Interior iring 
To the Registrar: and Lightings Electric Railways and 
lt 1 am awarded a Free Tuition Contract in | Telephone and Telegraph Engineering). 
if you can furnish proper recommendations and 
se ee ere eere rae sett eweeees 1 will study faithfully show the school that you are ambitious to get 
(course) ahead, it is possible that the Directors may issue 
and strive hard to complete my course with credit, | you a Free Tuition Contract. a Deer allow 
youa complete course ‘in any of the ve profes- 
sions, covering a period ot one or rede ye accord- 














Name ........++ a ee ee es ing to the length of time it requires the school to 
ducate you. Under this contract no tuition fee will 

AGAFESS « «12+ sees cere ceeeeceseeeeeeeeeneeees oe be required of you whatsoever until the schoo! has 
educated you and has placed you in a permanent 

648 Stee wee cee wer eeeeeeee eens tees position, paying at least $13 per week. When 








writing to the Registrar, please state explicitly 





Sign the above plainly and be sure to put in the course which interests you, the subject which interests you. 


Correspondence Institute of America 
Box 648, Scranton, Pa. 


























This well-known half hose for men has been an honest standard —‘‘ the 
model stocking ” for over a quarter ot a century. 

Their wearing qualities and fast colors have made them famous. Soft to 
the feet and perfect fitting — because made that way and from yarns we spin 
ourselves. Of course they are imitated — but our trade- 
mark on the toe is never on the ‘‘ other kind.” 


DEALERS SELL THEM 


STYLE 198 W isa brand new product with us. Designed and made to fill a long-felt want, for 
a black, light-weight, all year round stocking, havinga naturalcream color Egyptian sole. Six pairs, 
$1.50, delivery charges paid by us, upon receipt of price, to any point in the United States. 


Fa 
: Se 25c. Single Pair 
Style IQSW Sizes 9 to 113 inclusive. 
LATEST CATALOGUE, 
showing styles, colors, weights, and 
Fore.” upon postal request — 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
pred Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 








ANGELUS 


Piano Player’s 


Expression Devices 


N the ANGELUS —just where the 
performer’s left hand rests — are 
two little buttons controlling two levers 
which work wonders. When the melody 
or theme of a composition 1s run in the 
treble, one of the buttons may be de- 
pressed to soften the bass accompani- 
ment. When the bass carries the air, 
depressing the other button softens the 
treble. These buttons, with the accent- 
uent lever, enable the performer to 
accent a note or notes at will. 


HESE expression devices (patent applied tor) — which are found 
only in the ANGELUS — together with its tempo indicator. its 
loud and soft pedal adjustment, its wondertul accelerando and re- 
tardando lever are what give to music 
produced with the aid of the ANGELUS 
its grace and brilliancy and its faithful 
reproduction of the skilled technique of 
great pianists. 

This correctness and flexibility of 
expression is a delightful surprise to 
trained musicians. In fact, our most 
appreciative letters have come trom the 
world’s greatest pianists and singers, 
Josef Hofmann, Eugene D’Albert, Jean 
de Reszke,Marcella Sembrich and others. 





THE PLAYER 


/iustrated book given to inquirers 


The Wilcox 2 White Co. 


Main Offices 2 Factory,Meriden,Conn.,U.S.A. 


Sota by 
The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston 
John Wanamaker, New York The Estey Co., St. Louis 
Juelg & Co., Baltimore and Washington Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia The W. G. Woodmansee Piano Co., Cincinnati 
S$. Hamilton, Pittsburg The J. T. Wamelink & Sons Piano Co., Cleveland 
And other local agencies throughout the country. 





THE AUDIENCE 


Geo. P. Bent, Chicago 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS TO SOLVE THE SERVANT QUESTION 


By MRS. CORNELIUS ZABRISKIE, President of the New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 


ROM ONE SIDE comes the accusation that the club 
F movement among women tends toward the disintegra- 
tion of the home, and from another quarter the assertion 
that women never meet without descending to the common 
talk of servants and the petty trials of the housekeepers. 
Can the clubwoman explain away or answer these allegations? 
I am inchned to think the establishment aud popularity of 
the apartment hotels and department stores have more to do 
with the change in the home life than the club movement 
among women, and that beneath it all lies a problem which 
men and women avoid solving, and which to talk about 
seems too commonplace and trivial. 

Why do people give up the old-fashioned but beautiful idea 
of the home, with its varied cares from kitchen to parlor? 
Simply because the complicated entertainment in vogue with 
society demands skilled labor in the domestic machinery, as 
much as in the factory which turns out the most delicate 
weave of tapestry or silk. This skilled labor is difficult, even 
impossible, to find unless imported, and at the very highest 
price. How are the homes, therefore, of average mcome to 
be conducted with anything like comfort or economy? 

No housekeeper is ashamed of knowing how to cook or 
how to sew. It is a respectable occupation, and those who 
make cooking and housework their means of earning a living 
should be respected as much as the young women whose abil- 
ity makes them milliners or dressmakers. What is needed is 
a school, where domestic science means the best method of 
training young girls for domestic service. 


The idea has prevailed so long among American-born girls 
that entering domestic service means putting themselves on a 
lower plane than that of any other occupation open to wo- 
men. So far this means of earning a livelihood has never 
been placed on an equal footing with the other professions 
and trades for which women receive a training, and which 
tends to take from them the odium which has always at- 
tached itself to domestic service. 

The clubwoman has realized, more quickly perhaps than 
others, the value and desirability of having skilled help not 
only to care for the creature comforts, but also to guard 
intact the household gods, which are so dear to the heart of 
every woman, whether society leader or club president. Ree- 
ognizing this imperative need in the home management, the 
New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs is ready and 
anxious to make this subject of domestic: science a special 
feature in their Trades School for Girls. It seems unfor- 
tunate that this best paid, best guarded (morally) of all occu- 
pations for women should literally be in almost complete pos- 
session of the unskilled, ignorant and undesirable foreigner 
element that throngs our cities. 

The Federation Trades Schools will, of course, not be lim- 
ited in their work for the advancement of young women de- 
siring to Jearn any trade, but they will lay special emphasis 
upon the sphere of domestic science; and those who have 
already undertaken to raise any special department of this 
wide field of usefulness to a profession have proved without 
a question that it can be successfully done. 


We feel sure of the cordial commendation and support of 
the men in this movement which clubwomen are agitating to 
make the routine management of the home smoother and less 
spasmodic, for, after all, they are really the sufferers in purse 
and feeling from any friction in the running of the domestic 
machinery. 

Four years ago at the convention of the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, held in Mendelssohn Hall, Jennie June Croly 
made a motion that the clubwomen of New York should 
establish trades schools for girls, and make this philan- 
thropic object the work of the Federation. The motion was 
carried. 

At a meeting of the executive board last March, it was de- 
cided to hold a festival in November, just prior to the ap- 
proaching convention of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which opens on November 10 in Brooklyn. 

The festival will be held on November 6, 7, and 8, and 
promises to be a suecess. The Federation expects to raise 
money enough to start the first school, the location and scope 
of which will be decided by the delegates from the different 
clubs at the Brooklyn convention. 

The committee of arrangements is made up of the follow- 
ing women, well known in connection with the present move- 
ment: Mrs. Doré Lyon, Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs, Edward 
Addison Greeley, Mrs. Cynthia M. Little, Mrs. Augustine J. 
Wilson, Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, Mrs. Harry Hastings, Mrs, 
Florence Stowell, Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, Mrs. Howard MacNutt, and Dr. Auna F, Donoghue. 
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URELIA BESSE, though far from being of a mercenary 
A mind, was especially fond of receiving presents. 

And though the presumable gratification of this 
taste was not alone responsible for her approaching wed- 
ding, yet it was by no means an overlooked element therein. 
In less than a month Aurelia was to become Mrs. Tom Orms- 
bee, and it gave her great satisfaction to realize that soon her 
wedding-cards could be sent out, and in consequence gifts 
could be reasonably expected. But with a cruel disregard of 
Aurelia’s hopes and plans, Fate chose to remove one Mr. 
Jeremiah Besse from this earthly sphere on a date just three 
weeks before the wedding-day; and as Mr. Jeremiah Besse 
was Aurelia’s uncle, his demise made it impossible for his 
niece to have the large and brilliant wedding which she had 
so happily planned. 

To say Aurelia was disappointed would be stating the case 
very mildly indeed. 

Although fond of her uncle in a careless way, it was a 
purely perfunctory, relative affection, and her moderate grief 
at his death was entirely lost sight of in her woe at the 
thought of postponing or omitting the grand affair on which 
all her thoughts were centred. 

And Mr. Ormsbee proved a trial rather than a help to her 
at this crisis. For after expressing appropriate regret at the 
loss of his prospective uncle-in-law, he declared himself really 
glad that the wedding must now be a simple and quiet affair. 

It was decided that postponement was unnecessary; Aure- 
lia’s mother thought it unlucky, and her father said that since 
a wedding reception was out of the question, there was no ob- 
jection to the ceremony being performed on the appointed day, 
in the presence of the immediate families. 

But Aurelia was heartbroken. Not only at missing the 
smart function, in which she had expected to play such an 
important part, but worse than that, the inevitable loss of 
more than a hundred beautiful presents. 

I repeat, this was not mercenariness on Aurelia’s part: it 
was the peculiar joy she always experienced in receiving a 
gift, even of the simplest nature, and her anticipation of 
opening her wedding-boxes had been one of the deepest joys 
she had ever experienced. 

To her, then, in the doleful days after her uncle’s funeral, 
came this letter from her widowed aunt: 
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““My DEAR AURELIA—As you must know, dear child, it 
adds greatly to my own grief to realize that this sad affliction 
comes just at atime to deprive you of one of the happiest 
occasions of your life. For though your wedding-day is un- 
changed, its celebration will be very different; your anticipa- 
tions are cruelly shattered, and your whole life will lack one 
delightful memory which you had hoped to cherish. I[ am 
powerless, my dear niece, to remedy this, but I can, at least, 
offer you a poor substitute for what would have been one of 
the happiest and most permanent features of the affair. And 
so, with all love, and in memory of your uncle’s affection for 
you, I wish to give you the wedding presents you would have 
received had there been no change in your plans. 


‘“‘Therefore, my dear Aurelia, take the list of the wedding 


invitations you expected to send, visit the shops, and buy for 
yourself such gifts as you think would have been selected by 
the various donors, and send the bills to me. With sincere 
love and all good wishes for your future happiness, | am, 
your affectionate aunt, Saran ALLEN BESSE.”’ 


Aurelia was more delighted than surprised by this letter. 
Her aunt had judged her mghtly, and the fact that she was 
really to receive her wedding-gifts after all went far to oblit- 
erate the rest of her disappointments. 

Tom Ormsbee privately thought the plan all nonsense, and 
indeed expressed himself as being abundantly able to provide 
his wife with all the gimcracks she might desire, but Aurelia’s 
unalloyed joy in her new occupation forced him to sympathize 
with her, and even to offer suggestions as to certain names on 
the list which belonged to friends of his who were strangers 
to his bride-to-be. 

Now, Aurelia was an extremely conscientious young wo- 
man, and that’s where the trouble began. Setting to work 
systematically, she took her invitation-list, of about three 
hundred, and checked oft the names of such people as she 
was sure would have given her presents. Then she put a 


naught against the names of those who she was sure would 
not have remembered her with gifts, and an X against the 
ones she considered doubtful. $ 

Of course the immediate relatives did not count, as they 
would send their presents just the same as if there had been 
a large wedding. 
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‘‘And so, to start with the Abbotts,’’ said Aurelia, whose 
list was alphabetical, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Abbott would, I-am 
sure, have given me a silver ladle of some kind, because 
that’s what they usually give. They gave Milly one, you 
know.”’ 

‘“‘Make it a punch-ladle,’’ said her mother, gravely, ‘‘for 
there’s a soup-ladle and several small ones among the flat 
silver that | gave you.’ 

“I’d like to,” said Aurelia, her pencil poised in mid-air, 
‘“but I’m sure it never would have entered Mrs, Abbott’s 
head to get me a punch-ladle. And, too, I don’t think 
she’d spend as much as that would cost. So 1 shall put her 
down for a gravy-ladle. Jim Abbott would have given mea 
bread-tray, I know. It’s his year for bread-trays. Last year 
he gave all the brides salad-bowls—but this season it’s bread- 
trays, in that lovely French gray finish. Oh, I’m sure of him, 
so I can write that down.” 

**Miss Allen comes next,’’ said Tom Ormsbee, who, though 
-not entirely approving of her course, was unable to refuse as- 
sistance to his pretty fiancée. 

**Miss Allen!’’ exclaimed Aurelia, ‘‘she would have been 
sure to give me a picture—one of those impossible colored 
photographs in avery ornate gilt frame. And a big one, 
too. Oh, I can see it in my mind’s eye. I shall have to buy 
it at a department store. Put it down, Tom.”’ 

“*But how foolish,’’ remonstrated Mr. Ormsbee. 
can you do with it?’’ 

“I know—that’s the fearful question that confronts: all 
brides. I’ll have to hang it in some room where a door 
opens against it. But it wouldn’t be fair to pick out a pic- 
ture that J would like, for Miss Allen couldn’t have given me 
one. Who’s next?’’ 

“The Bixbys.”’ 

“Oh, the Bixbys; well, let me see. 
would probably have given me a chair. 


‘*What 


Mr. and Mrs. Bixby 
Not a really bad 


. one, you know, but one of those shiny oak rockers, or per- 


haps ‘mahogany finish,’ with a round leather plaque for a 
seat. Annie Bixby would have given me a piece of her own 
handiwork. Now what can I do about that? I'll have to go 
to one of those little fancy-work shops, and pick out a pin- 
cushion or a veil-case.”’ 

“Oh, come now,” cried Tom, ‘‘do draw the line some- 
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“THE PERFECT FOoD”* 


Pure, Palatable, Popular 
Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
the pertect food. 

Tastes good—because it is good 
MALTA-VITA is the original and on 
perfectly cooked, thoroughly pack me | 

Slaked, and toasted whole wheat Sood. 
Insist on co MALTA-VITA, the 
perfect fo needs no cooking, always 
ready to eat. Relished by old and young, 
sick or well. 
Sold by grocers 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 








A CHARMING DRESS HAT $1.95 
A FAMOUS PARIS 
PATTERN 
HAT cost'si0 


An exact copy of 










It’sstylish and 

right up-to- 
date, becomin: 
face an 
to young 
and old alike. 










Catalog Illus. 
trating Women’s, 
Misses’ and Chil. 
dren’s Trim- 
med Hats at 
81.00 up. 


drop back. with broad front effect and poin 
k. Front is trimmed beautifully with a large 
loose gracefully ar: oP milliners twist of black camels 
hair felt and turquoise blue velvetta, one end being car- 
ried to right side bilge artistically attached tocrown. Har- 
moniously combined with folds of twist and extendin; 
back over hat are two handsome black ostrich demi- 
plumes, Effectively arranged over brim on left side isa 
streamer of ribbon terminating in lovely folds on ban- 
deau. Completing the rich harmontous trimming is a 
handsome novelty buckle and a dainty bow of turquoise 
velvetta at back and a beautiful black ostrich tip on ban- 
deau resting on hair at back. The hat may be ordered as 
described or in black, gray, brown or castor with trim- 
mings to match except ostrich plumes which are black 
or white as desired. SEND 25¢ DEPOSIT state color 
of pee desired and we will send this elegant dress 
hat C. O. D., subject to examination you to pay express 
agent balance [$1.70] and express onsen if hat pleases 
Jou u, otherwise we will refund your 

HIN M. SMYTH CO., 150-166 W. Madison 8t., Chicago 





Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp. 


Agents make $25 to $75 
per wee 
Branch Supply Depots 
in all larger cities. 
Sun Vapor 
Light Co. 
Box 602, Canton, 0. 
Licensee of the 
Sa ground patents for 
vapor lights, 


Safe as a candle, power- 
ful as 100 candles, 


Conforms to all insur- 
ance underwriters’ rules. 


Write for catalogue. 


‘Them All. 





MAPLEWOOD 
NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 


Addictions. 
Beansifauly located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from C Easily by train. Location un- 





surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guar- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detent from For terms and full 
information address, 

Tue Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 











NE OOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and pe to Obtain them. Tells What to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of to 
Inventors. O’MEARA & sHOck, Pat. Attys., 880 St., Wash., D. C. 
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where. there's no use of your buying a lot 
of useless rubbish.”’ 

‘Don’t criticise my friends’ gifts, sir,’’ 
said Aurelia, with mock severity. ‘‘I am not 
responsible for their tastes, but since I am 
acting as their proxies, 1 must do it con- 
scientiously. Next are the Chadwicks. It 
will be a real pleasure to select gifts from 
them, for they always like the things I do, 
and they always have novel and clever ideas 
about wedding presents.”’ 

“Then put Mrs. Chadwick down for wall- 
paper, or something we really need,’’ said 
Tom. 

“Don't be foolish,’ said Aurelia, ‘She 
would be likely, I think, to give me a green 
bronze lamp, with a shade of Favrile glass— 
or, maybe, a Chippendale writing-desk. I 
wonder which she would be more likely to 
have given me.”’ 

‘Take which you prefer,’’ said her mother. 
“The choice surely rests with you.” 

*‘Not at all,’’ said Aurelia, promptly. ‘The 
choice is hers; I’ve only my own opinion, and 
that may be at fault. You see, she might 
have given me a piece of jade; she’s awfully 
fond of it.”’ 

“Draw lots,”’ suggested Tom, who was won- 
dering whether, after all, Aurelia’s mind could 
be a bit unbalanced by reason of her uncle’s 
death and its consequences. 

But after several days of hard work, the list 
was completed, and Aurelia started out on her 
shopping tours. Each gift was selected with 
greatest care, at the particular shop where its 
donor would have been most likely to buy it, 
and was ordered delivered at Aurelia’s house, 
while the bill was sent to her aunt. 

Many difficulties arose; often it was impos- 
sible to get the thing desired, at the proper 
place, or within the presumably proper price. 

This necessitated some substitutions, which 

were made with the same conscientious care 
as the original selections. 
The night before the wedding- -day, when 
Tom Ormsbée called, he found Aurelia in her 
present-room, and a more delighted and satis- 
fied bride-elect it would be difficult to find. 

The room was Aurelia’s own bedchamber, 
from which all furniture had been removed. 
Tables built along the four sides of the room 
were draped with white cheesecloth and deco- 
rated with smilax. 

On these tables were arranged about two 

hundred beautiful gifts, which presented the 
glittering jumble effect invariably seen at the 
conventional wedding. 
“*Aren’t they great, Tom?’’ cried Aurelia, 
as the young man came in. ‘‘I’m sure it’s a 
finer lot than Mabel Marley had. Just see 
this gold-traced glass from Marjorie Banks! 
It came only this morning. And this Persian 
rug from old Mr. Graham. Oh, I do think the 
things are lovely!” 

‘*Who sent this fearsome plated silver syrup- 
jug?” asked Tom, pointing to an atrocious affair 
in a plush case. 

“Oh, that’s from Susan, my old nurse. I 
know she would have bought just some such 
thing as that for me, so I bought it myself.” 

**And are these overflowing tables to de- 
light the eyes of our baker’s dozen of wed- 
ding-guests who will be here to-morrow?” 

‘No, indeed; that wouldn’t be in keeping 
at all with a wedding like ours. I shall 
send all the silver to the bank, and then just 
lock up this room and leave it until—’’ 

“Until after the honeymoon, when_we can 
move all your purchases over to our own vine 
and fig-tree,’’ interrupted her lover. 

‘Don’t call them ‘my purchases,’ ”’ 
Aurelia. 
for that’s what they are. And oh, Tom, 
isn’t it just lovely? I have all the fun of 
them, without that horrid bother of writing a 
note of acknowledgment for every single one!’’ 
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FOOD 


NO DRUGS 


Just Proper Food and Rest. 





The regular user of drugs to relieve pain is 
on the wrong track. Find the cause and 
remedy it by proper food and quit drugs for 
temporary relief or you will never get well. 

A minister’s wife writes:—‘‘Three years 
ago, while living at Rochester, N. Y., where 
my husband was pastor of one of the city 
churches, I was greatly reduced from nerv- 
ous prostration and anemia and was com- 
pelled to go to a well-known Eastern sani- 
tarium for my health. My stomach was in 
bad shape from badly selected food; I was 
an habitual user of Carbonate of Magnesia and 
my physicians made every endeavor to break 
up this most damaging habit, but all to no 
purpose. 

At the sanitarium I was given Grape-Nuts 
and learned the value of the food. I used it 
continuously, eating it at nearly every meal 
and my recovery was rapid. Its use enabled 
me to eat and digest food and to give up the 
drug habit and I am now completely restored 
to good health. 

At the present time I am able to attend to 
my household and family duties, pursue music 
which was formerly my profession, besides 
reading and studying, all of which I was 
totally unable to do at the time referred to.’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 








You Will Never 
Really Relish 
Soup or Oysters 
Until they are 
Served 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


The Oyster Cracker with a Taste to it. 
An improvement to‘ oysters in any style and soup of any kind. 
Sold in the In-er-seal Package that keeps them fresh and crisp. 


5 cents. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Imitations 
Goodform 
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} GOODFORM EQUIPMENTS 


Make them hold double measure. 
Keep everything smart and orderly. 


Men’s Set 
Trousers Hangers. 
One each Shelf Bar 
‘ and Door Loop. 


‘oat Hangers. One 
en = 


Sold Riise 


let showing other 
sets. If dealer offers 
a substitute write us. 


CHICAGO FORM ‘COMPANY, 509 Garden City Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 












will disappoint you, 
Closet Sets never. 


Six each Coat and 


Six each Skirt and 


Bar and 
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Goodform Trousers Hanger, Patented April 8, ’02, 
Sample postpaid, 80¢, 4 for $1.00, express paid. 
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Pneumatic Bust Forms 


“Nature’s only rival; they 
mark the end of padding.”’ 
Eagerly welcomed by refined women 
of society and the stage in Europe and 
America. Positively a revelation. In- 
flated by a breath, udjusted instantly, 
with or without corsets, take any and 
every shape, conform to every position 
and movement; impossible to deteet 
with any costume. Durable, de- 
lightful, healthful, weight 1 oz. 
Give style to any figure. A support 
to mothers. Pronounced by an 
4 -.eminent woman “more an in- 
spiration than an invention.” 
Write for interesting pamphlet 
with illustrations from life; mail- 
ed in plain sealed envelope FREE. 
Address HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Dept.W2, Buffalo, N.Y. 
























CANTON” 
THE ONLY LAMP. 
WHY t—Made of copper and rate from 


i to Araggers poly workmen who know how 
good lamps. Have stood every 
- A. oan given entire satisfaction. 


BUY THE “CANTON” 

BECAUSE — Handsomest designed, best 
made, quickest lighted, lowest priced. 
Prices reduced one-half, From $2.50 wp. 
They burn gasoline at a cost of one cent 
for five hours, Give best, safest light 
kuown. From 100 to 600 candle power. 
Catalogue B. 


Canton Incandescent Light Co 
1208 East 4th Street 
Canton, O. 
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IT SAVES MONEY, TIME AND NERVOUS ENERGY— 


The Comptometer 


does the work of five human brains; does not get tired or have 
nervous prostration. ITS RESULTS ARE INFALLIBLE 
when you learn how to use it it is simple. ADDS, SUB- 
TRACTS, MULTIPLIES and DIVIDES automatically by 
simply touching keys—one motion, no lever to operate. Pro- 


wise profitable. Thousands in use. Write for trial offer. 
“Mechanical Arithmetic” is interesting reading; it’s free. 


Felt & Tarrant, 52-56 Illinois St., 


quick, permits the handling of accounts not other- 


PRICE , $125.00 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








The United States Press Clipping Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may interest 
you or your orn on any subject on which you want to 
be “up-to-date.” We read and clip every newspaper 
and magazine of importance, all articles found for sub- 
scribers marked with name of paver, date, etc., and 
mailed oer. Terms $1 a month and upward. Write 
us about it. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle Street Chicago 


TREES vest by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST a. 
Fruit TREES free. We 
EROS, oe Ly ey wrx PAY weekiy 


Y.; Etc 








DIAMONDS—WAT CHES 


Sold on easy payments; $1.00a 
week and upwards. Goods delivered 
on first payment. All! sizes, styles, 
designs and makes, Catalogue FREE 
explains our plan. For particulars 
address 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO, 

Dept. G 66 Chicago, Iil. 





326 State St. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 




















A Big Step 
Ahead 


Talking machines have made 
great advances within the last few 
years, and the Victor has been clear 
ahead of the rest—as its four- 
million-dollar business last year 
will show. But all the improve- 
ments that were ever made in all 
the talking machines put together 
(Victor included), don’t compare 
with the last improvement in the 
Victor. 

Our old-style Victor received the 
Gold Medal at the last great Ex- 
position; but it wouldn't have, if 
the new style Victor (just out) had 
been there. 

It is so much better, gives such 
perfect reproductions of music, song 
and speech, as to be almost beyond 
belief. 

On exhibition and for sale by more 
than ten thousand stores through- 
out the United States. 


Distributing Agents for the ° 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 


Chicago—Talking Machine Co. 

Chicago—Lyon & Healy 

New York—Victor Distributing and Export Co. 
New York—C. Brano & Son 

Syracuse—W. D. Andrews 

Boston—-Eastern Taiking Machine Co. 
Boston—John C, Haynes & Co. 

Kansas City—J. F, Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
Cleteland—Cleveland Talking Machine Co. 
Jacksonville—-Metropolitan*Talking Machine Co. 
Philadelphia—Western Electric Co. 
Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co. 

New Orleans—National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. 
Cincinnati--Radolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Baltimore—H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons 
Buffalo—P. A. Powers 

St. Louis—Victor Talking Machine, Limited 
St. Louis—Simmons Hardware Co 

San Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co. 

St. Paul—Koebler & Hinrichs 
Indianapolis—Cariin & Lennox 

Lincoln— Wittmann Co, 

Omahsa—A. Hospe, Jr. 

Pittsburg—-S. Hamilton 

Pittsburg—Theo. F Bentel Co., Inc, 
Detroit—Grinnel! Bros. 

Schenectady—J. A. Rickard & Co- 
Louisville—Victor Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Stephen Girard Building Philadelphia 














Dr. Lyon's - 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 





LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisement writing is the new and impor- 
tant knowledge necessary for the promotion and 
profit of every ambitious individual. Increase 
your usefulness and abi We teach practi- 

Individual 


the Original School.’ 
Suite 19 —90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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WOMANS SENSE 
HUMOR 
By MADELINE BRIDGES 








an’s Sense of Humor we must begin 

with the basic fact—that she hasn’t 
any. This might make the subject difficult 
of discussion were any other sort of humor 
consideration, but the question of 
woman’s humorous sense is entirely differ- 
ent from other questions, inasmuch as it 
really 1s not a question—at least, in minds 
of men! Only women themselves are anx- 
ious on this point. They view the matter 
from their own standards of logic. If women 
can practice law, and readjust politics, and 
head progressive movements, why cannot 
they also be funny? They can be funny, 
unceasingly and deliciously funny, in_ the 
above-named directions, but, we might not 
find it funny to tell them so, 

Charles Reade, that keen and merciless 
but most just student of the sex, says. ‘No 
woman can appreciate a joke, unless it is as 
broad as a cart-wheel.’’ Probably it would 
be the breadth, rather than the wit, that 
would command appreciation. 

Does a woman ever read Shakespeare for 
its subtleties of wit and humor? She reads 
for the tragedy—the poesy—the love-stories. 


T* DISCUSS fitly the question of Wom- 


| It is men whose souls seek refreshment m 
| the marvellous resources of Shakespeure’s 





' worth 








| like Thoreau, be ready 


profound and searching wit, deep as channel 
streams, yet delicate as spray. 

The notably witty women of ancient and 
contemporaneous literature are few, they 
could be named almost in a breath, while 
it would take time and a busy pen to num- 
ber the names of men famous for their 
achievements in the art of witty writing. 

It may be urged that men in all depart- 
ments of literature outnumbered—it would 
scarcely now be safe to say outnumber— 
women; but, taken comparatively, women 
humorists who deserve the name are so de- 
cidedly in the minority as to be scarcely 
counting. 

Woman, in the aggregate, lacks the kind of 
intellect that comprehends the significance 
and value of wit. She finds fux, however, 
in forms strange and incomprehensible to 
man. Why is it that a group comprised ex- 
clusively of women is always a smiling and 
laughing group, uniess the occasion be one 
of pre-empting solemnity? Whence these 
shrieks and titters of subdued enjoyment 
that set men wondering as they look on? It 
often happens that they wonder still more 
when they learn the secret of these mirth- 
ful demonstrations. Occasionally, nature 
makes a woman who fails to see where the 
c’est a rire comes in that serves as fun to 
her sisters. 

The present scribe was witness recently to 
the wild abandonment to mirth of a dozen 
fairly well-educated and averagely intelhgent 
women at an afternoon tea of ‘‘brainy’’ pre- 


tensions. Their jocund conversation, if 
truthfully reported, would read about as 
follows: 


The Entertaining One—‘‘Oh, but what do 





you think? Only guess. I met Mr. Kind- 
boy in the street yesterday.”’ 

The Others—*‘Oh, did you? No!’’ (Laugh- 
ter on all sides.) ‘‘Oh, where?’’ 

The Entertaining One—‘‘I was standing on 
a corner waiting for a car when he walked up 
to me.”” 

The Others—‘‘Oh, ha! ha! ha! 
What did he say?” 

The Entertaining One—‘'He said, ‘How do 
you do? I’m delighted to meet you.’ ”’ 

The Others—**Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
did you say?”’ 

The Entertaining One—‘‘I said I was de- 
lighted to meet him.’’ 

The Others (more rapturously)—‘*‘Ha! ha! 
ha! ha! ha! ha!’ 

The Entertainmg One—‘*He had on a new 
style of hat.” 

The Others—‘*He had? Oh, how funny!’ 

The Entertaining One—"‘I told him he 
looked very handsome in it.” 

The Others—‘*You did?” 
enjoyment.) 

The Entertaining One—‘‘*But, then, he is 
a very handsome fellow. So he kindly put 
me on the car.”’ 

The Others— ‘Oh! oh!” 
laughter for some moments.) 

Now where, asked the scribe mentally, 
searching the inmost recesses of reflective 
consciousness, where is the spur to amuse- 
ment in these remarks? Had the man been 
an ugly man, the sarcasm of telling him he 
looked charming in a new hat might have in- 
duced some degree of laughter; or, had it been 
in any way an odd or bizarre proceeding for a 
male friend to politely address a female friend 
as she stood on a corner, then the situation 
would have admitted a humorous interpreta- 
tion. As it was, these demonstrations of 
mirth seemed merely inexplicable to the per- 
plexed onlooker. 

When a man tells a woman a clever joke, 
she is never so much interested in the joke 
as in the struggle to master it, in order to 
tell it bmghtly to some other man—mark: 
not to some other woman. In giving a din- 
ner to women alone, a hostess never feels it 
incumbent on her to make sure of some bril- 
liant after-dinner witticisms or sparkling bit of 
humorous anecdote. She kuows this will not 
be necessary. Experience has taught her that 
peal after silvery peal will echo over the fact 


Dear me! 


And what 


’ 


(Screams of 


(Uproarious 


that Miss A is inordinately fond of celery, | 


or that Mrs. B does not like oil in a salad, 
or that Mrs. C cannot eat salad in any form. 
But for a dinner given to men—alas! how 
many an efficient hostess is more despairingly 
concerned as to the humorous menu than the 
merely gastronomical. 

But—there 1s hope in evolution. Since 
Humor is sexless, sex emancipation may de- 
velop it in lovely woman as surely as it is 
developing other attributes, hitherto un- 
demonstrated, in the limitations, once so 
called, of her individual sphere. 

So let us live on in devout anticipation, 





AN ORCHID CENTREPIECE 


By LILIAN BARTON WILSON 


ICHLY embroidered centrepieces are 
R naturally for especial occasions, though 
the centrepiece itself of simple design 
has become an every-day table decoration— 
that is, dinner or lunch table decoration. 
The centrepiece for breakfast reminds one 
of the new waitress who finds our very best 
one on the first mormmg of her arrival—she 
is the kind who fills 
the finger-bowls to 
their very brim. the 
long - suffering mis- 
tress occasionally en- 
counters such. 
Orchids are luxu- 
riant; they would be 
if they grew by the 
acre, and one would, 


to take his hat off to 
every cypripedium, so ff 
intensely royal are 
they. Our design of | 
an orchid centrepiece 
is rather prodigal, but 
the appointments of L 
even a simple dinner 
ean hardly be over- {| 
done. Adimnerristhe EES 
acme of entertaining, 
and beautiful things are appropriate to it. 
The leaves of this design form a framework 
for the blossoms, and both are so managed 
that, while conventionalized as to arrange- 
ment, they do not in the least violate the 
manner of the natural growth of the plant. 
They are embroidered in deep yet soft shades 
of green. The orchids should be worked in 
purples and gold—always a rich combination, 


isin 





The method of the stitchery is feather-stitch, 
and this work should be slanted toward the 
stem base of the flowers and kept almost 
parallel in the leaves. 


flower as complicated.in form as this requires 
some skill, an amateur should avail herself of 
all possible helps. 

than the color study. 


None is more desirable 
If these were obtained 
and followed more 
often by the embroid- 
erer, as they are by 
the decorative paint- 
er, we would have 
better needlework. 
There are many beau- 
tiful orchid studies, 
as these flowers are 
favorites in decora- 
tive art. With one 
before the embroid- 
ery-frame, the worker 
can shade correctly 
as well as follow the 
lines. which indicate 
texture, as a guide 
to the proper stitch 
direction. 

Before setting the 
work on the frame a 
fine buttonhole edge 
should be embroidered all round the outer 
outline of the design. The enibroidery can 
afterward be carried down close over this. 
It is not supposed to show much—merely to 
fortify the edge so it can be cut out when 
the work is complete. The work should be 

done on a round-weave linen of good quality. 
It is no economy to put needlework on in- 
ferior materials. 


Since to embroider a | 
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If you pay $5 a pair for made- 
to-order shoes, you lose $2.50; 
if you pay $3.50 for good, stylish 

veady-made 

shoes, you 

lose $1.00 
on every pair. 
This is the ver- 
dict of women 
who wear Rad- 
cliffe Shoes and 
find them to 
equal in fit, 
finish and 
wear, any 
shoe in 
either of 


SHOES 


wourn 2.90 


Ask your dealer to show you the line 
of Radcliffe Shoes for fall and winter. 
If he should not have them send us his 
name and we will tell you where to 
get them and send you, free, a book 
of Radcliffe styles. 

For preserving and renewing shoes 
use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., 
Dept. 14 Boston, Mass. 








we offer for sale 
the biggest as- 
sortment in the 











z: ro) 
drop-desk, up 
and automatic styles 

iWin plain or richly 
carved and orna- 
mented cabinet de- 
signs (exclusivel 
i ours). all fitted wit 












g have every improve- 
ment possessed by wat hed = ese eg and many extra 
improvements controlled alone by us. 

OUR FREE SEWING MACHINE CATALOG illus- 
trates accurately and describes truthfully our machines 
in detail, explains all about the parts of mechanism and 
woodwork, gives hundreds of testimonials from people 
now using our machines and demonstrates clearly and 
mag | that our sewing machines at #8.65 to 826.75 are 
the equal of any other machines at 840 to 860, no matter 
what the name may be. We guarantee our machines 
subject to ex- 













for your own good you shou 
anyone before ay Sg catalog. 
JOHN M. SYMTH O0., 150-166 


rite for it to-day. 
. Madison 8t., Chicago 





Meierhof Violins 


We are American agents for these superior 
violins. They are not picked over by deal- 
ers, our customers get first choice. We sell 
i the player direct and guaranteea << 
50 to 75%. A prominent musician has 
refused $50.00 for his Meierhof, he bought 
it of us a month ago for $7.00. Prices 
range from’ $3.00 to $25.00. 

) 3) ST. LAWRENCE GUITARS AND MANDOLINS 
} «= Write for large free Muscal Goods Catalog 24W’. 
Suteliffe & Co., 328-330 Main St., Louisville, Ky. 























10 Per Cent. to 50 Per Cent. Saved 


ON ALL MAKES OF 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
and Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 
Photographic Supplies 
of every description. The bargains 
we offer will surprise you. Just out— 
new 68-page TMlustrated Catalogue 
and Bargain List—mailed free. 
Dept. 12H, N.Y. Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York 













STAMP COLLECTING is most interesting, 
instructive and profitable. For only 10e we 
will start you with an album and 800 genu- 
ine stamps from Cuba, Pto. Rico, Phil. Islands 
etc., 68 pp. catal. App. sheets 50% dis. 

Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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— LEARN To \& 
INSTRUMENT | 


OUR HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


For the different musical instruments embrace 
the best features of conservatory methods. 

You need not know one thing of music or the 
instrument to begin. Every feature from the 
simplest to the most difficult execution is made 
so plain and i ing that the begi an 
advanced player alike attain the very best re- 
sults. With thousands of satisfied and grateful 
pupils there are still those who doubt whether 
or not they can learn music by mail instruction. 

To give you an opportunity to fully satisfy 
yourself as to the real merit of our work we 
make this 


LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER 


A 10 weeks’ course (one lesson weekly) for 
a beginner or advanced player for either 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo 
or Mandolin 

will be given on receipt of $1.00. This will 
be your only expense, as we furnish free all 
music used during the entire course. You will 
be under no obligation whatever to continue if 
not perfectly satisfied, but 90 out of every 100 
do continue. Booklet telling of our school and 
the work done during the past five years will 
be sent free on request. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
19 N. E. Union Square, New York City, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A “Bay State” Banjo, Guitar, Violin or 

Mandolin, guaranteed by Ditsons, and a 

24 weeks’ course of instruction for $15.00 

(regular price $28.00). Money refunded 
if not satisfied. 














LonDONDERRY is 

the water that 
every expert club and hotel waiter 
always serves to particular people. 
They know that it lends zest to 
the appetite and blends perfectly 
with wines and liquors. 
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the Enamel 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, write us. 
New Free. 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department ai 
Ho ing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago 

















STANIMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published at 


the earliest possible date after receipt. 
Answers’? Department, Collier’s Weekly, 


W. D. L.—No; St. Louis would not be a 
good place. Florida or Virginia would be 
better, anywhere South. A good place for 
people with weak lungs is Arizona. One of 
the most simple remedies for kidney troubles 
is to drink plain barley water. 


J. I. H.—Without knowing the ability of a 
young man how can we recommend any spe- 
cial work to him? Decide what you are best 
able to do and seek in that line. If one is a 
fair penman there is always plenty of ad- 
dressing to be had during this season. Many 
people add to their incomes doing this work 
in the evenings at home. 


InquiRER.—(1) Take plenty of exercise, not 
too much sleep, and avoid all fattening foods. 
Cereals would not be at all good for you, and 
ale, stout, milk, etc., are the worst things 
you can take. It is always an unwise thing 
to attempt to reduce bulk, except in natural 
ways; all other methods invariably bring on 
something far worse. (2) No, there is no 
other way. 


JaMES JENNIGAN.—Please tell me of some 
cure for walking in my sleep. I am afraid 
of an accident, as I once nearly fell down 
an elevator. 


A physician would probably advise you to 
spend an hour before retiring in some form 
of calisthenics which would bring you almost 
to the verge of exhaustion. The result would 
be calm, unbroken sleep. Indigestion is fre- 
quently an accompaniment to somnambulism. 
If so, try what cure you can work by diet. 


Gotvy.—If your hair is very moist or 
greasy, the most simple remedy is to wash it 
with hot water with a piece of common soda 
dissolved in it. This will brighten it and 
make it fluffy. If, however, yours is dry 
hair, the yolks of two fresh eggs beaten to a 
froth and mixed with warm water would be 
the best thing. There is no way of making 
the hair a golden tint without the use of hair 
dyes, which generally contain some danger- 
ous ingredients. All hair corresponds with 
the skin and complexion, and alterations make 
only discord. 


AmBitious.—Do not despair because dra- 
matic schools are beyond your means. They 
can do nothing more of real worth than de- 
velop a possessed talent. True, this is very 
important, but one having inherent quality 
can accomplish a good deal of development 
alone. Libraries are open to you. Read the 
greatest dramatists and standard works on 
the stage. Furthermore, in a place of your 
city’s size there must be some chances of 
free elocution lessons, or at least tuition at 
a minimum cost. (2) We do not give personal 
addresses in these columns. 


L. F.—(1) Have the hair cut and sham- 
pooed once a month by some good hair- 
dresser. If your hair is naturally a trifle 
greasy you might also have it singed; other- 
wise singeing is apt to make the hair too 
dry and brittle. (2) The splitting at the ends 
shows it is in need of cutting. Be careful 
not to use a comb which has lost a tooth, as 
this will drag and tear the hair every time 
you use it, and probably set up some irrita- 
tion of the scalp. (3) The looser you wear it 
the better. Let it hang perfectly free at 
night, and brush it well before you retire. 


Mrs. R.C. Taorrpz.—I have a_e gray silk 
gown which is badly stained with rainwater. 
How can I have the spots taken out? 


This is a case of stains with which no 
chemical deals. Your best plan is to take 
the gown to a professional cleaner and tell 
him about it. There are secrets in his trade 
which he does not reveal. If he says the 
spots are impossible to remove there are 
only two suggestions to be offered. Try how 
an applique of something like velvet spots 
or embroidered discs would look over the 
stains, or have the silk dyed. 


L. P. B.—You will find the following lotion 


good: 
Sulphur of quinine, 40 grains. 
Fluid extract of jaborandi, 4 drachms. 
Glycerine, 2 drachms. 
Tincture of nux vomica, 2 drachms. 
Bay rum to 6 ounces. 
If this makes the hair too dry, add a little 
castor oil. Try it for three or four weeks, 
and then write again. (2) Yes. Egg sham- 
poo is an excellent thing to use. It makes 
the hair bright and glossy and also nourishes 
the roots of the hair. (3) No; that has noth- 
ing to do with it. 


W. H. Dizrricna.—The extensive nature of 
your query renders a comprehensive answer 
impracticable within our space limits. Town- 
ship and range lines begin upon principal 
meridians which have been established at 
various points of this country by the United 
States Survey during the past hundred and 
seventeen years, since this system of rec- 
tangular surveying was first instituted. The 
General Land Office at Washington issues a 
large map fully showing the divisions, origin, 
and all the particulars you seek, and which 
they sell for eighty cents. 


An InquireR.—To print the language of 
postage stamps in full would take up more 


All communications should be addressed: ‘‘ Questions and 
Jew York City. 


space than we can afford. However, we ap- 
pend the principal meanings. A stamp placed 
inverted on the upper right-hand corner re- 
quests the correspondence closed; inverted on 
the opposite corner means affection. When 
the stamp is in the centre at the top it signi- 


fies an affirmative answer to some _ secret 
question; at the bottom the reverse. On line 
with the surname is an offer of love. To say 


farewell the stamp is put straight up and 
down in the left-hand corner. There are 
thousands of ten-cent handbooks on the mar- 
ket giving the table entire. 


Cc. J. B.—Your trouble is a very common 
one at your age. It is called acne, and is 
prevalent with young people from the ages 
of fourteen or fifteen to about twenty-five, 
when it generally disappears without any re- 
turn. Be careful as to your diet; eat no rich 
or greasy foods of any kind, and take plenty 
of good, vigorous outdoor exercise. If un- 
able to do this, use dumbbells night and 
morning. Anything that will induce a good 
perspiration is good. A teaspoonful of sul- 
phur salts taken every morning before break- 
fast is an excellent thing for acne, and clears 


the complexion. Do this for two weeks, stop 
for a week, and then take for two more. 
Leonora B.—I have recently moved into a 


house where the stairway is of stone and 
there is no way of fastening a stair carpet 
down. Could you tell me some plan for cov- 
ering the stairs? 

A stone stairway would not look well cov- 
ered with a carpet; it is supposed to require 
no covering but be kept washed clean every 
morning, which is the treatment given to 
stone stairs in old country houses. If you 
wish a covering on the steps for the purpose 
of deadening the noise you could probably 
have rubber pads put down by a professional 
carpet layer, who would have to devise some 
plan of fastening them to the stone. 


J. H.—Wash your hair with hot water and 
soda to clear away all grease, and then use 
peroxide of hydrogen in ten volume strength. 
Wet your hair brush with this and brush 
gently, drying it in the sunlight if possible. 
This must be repeated carefully for several 
days, when you will find your hair has be- 
come quite bleached. If continued to a great 
extent this will undoubtedly cause your hair 
to turn gray and have the desired effect. 
Bleaching the hair in any way always makes 
it brittle, and the continued use of peroxide 
of hydrogen will probably make it break a 
good deal, but in view of what you speak of, 
this is a small matter. 


J. S—This is a very common complaint, 
and though its worst feature is the disfigure- 
ment, it should not be looked upon as trivial, 
as, unless attended to, it occasionally lasts a 
lifetime. A good sulphur ointment for it is: 
Sublimed sulphur, 20 grains. 
Cold cream and vaseline in equal parts, 

drachms. 
Apply this at night, and wash off in the 
morning with very hot water. An occasional 
bathing with hot water in which a minute 
piece of common soda has been dissolved is 
also a good thing, as also the juice of a 
lemon rubbed in at night. The latter acts as 
an astringent and is also good for rough or 
tanned skin. 


CiarRA.—(1) There are so many kinds of 
skin diseases that it is impossible to advise 
you without more particulars. Describe the 
rash you speak of, and I will give you some 
remedy. Some diseases of the skin may be 
cured by external treatment only, but in most 
cases internal treatment, and especially diet- 
ary, is essential. (2) The brown spots you 
speak of are generally seen in persons over 
fifty or sixty, but that also depends. (3) 
Lunar caustic is sometimes efficacious, but 
caustic potash, which some recommend, is a 
most dangerous application, and _ should 
never be resorted to except by physicians. In 
applying any corrosive remedy it is a good 
plan to cover the surrounding skin with 
spermaceti or soft wax so that it may not 
spread, as some bad burns have been made 
in this way. Another way is to have the dis- 
figurement removed by electricity. This is 
much the safest and certainly more reliable 
in every way. 


A Sovuts Carouina Reaver.—Please tell me 
how to prepare citron, as it is used to put in 
fruit cake; also where can I obtain spirits 
of sulphur, recommended in Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia as a depilatory. 


The citron used for enriching cake is not 
the vegetable citron found in the market 
during the fall; it is a fruit like a large 
lemon, cultivated in Mediterranean countries 
and in northern California. If you can ob- 
tain the citron in your part of the country it 
may be candied as lemon and orange skins 
are treated. Empty it of all its pulp, cut it 
in strips and lay it in a weak brine for sev- 
eral days. Soak it half an hour in cold 
water, then scald till it is freshened, and boil 
to thoroughly tender it. Put it to drain and 
make a syrup from one pound of sugar and 
a pint of water. Boil the citron peel in the 
syrup till it becomes transparent and let it 
steep in the rich liquor over night. Dry next 
day in a cool oven, then store in a tightly- 
sealed glass can. Spirits of. sulphur can be 
obtained at any well-stocked drug store. 








“Tf you want to know what smartly 
dressed men will wear this Autumn 
and Winter, ask your clothier to show 
you Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 


It’s no longer a question 
of fit, style and service 
with the many thousand 
wearers of Stein - Bloch 
Smart Clothes—shat they 
are sure of—but, “am I 
getting the genuine Stein- 
Bloch Clothes?” Not 
unless the coat bears the 
Stein-Bloch label. Look 
for it. 

Dealers everywhere are 
now showing our stylish 


Suits and 
Overcoats 


$15.00 upward 


Ask to see them, but be 
sure to look for the Laéel. 
Not every store has 


We confine our agencies 


«<Stein-Bloch 
only to the leading cloth- 
ing merchants. Each coat 


Smart Clothes” 
Bears This Label 


nm 

It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath flap of the é 
coat lining below the collar. Look for it. 
All the stores that sell Stein-Bloch Smart 

Clothes display our fashion plates. 

THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 
Wholesale Tailors 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Write for our 24-page booklet, series‘ J," beau- i 
tifully illustrated—it will be sent to you free. 











COMFORT ON WHEELS 


is attained in its perfection 
through the use of 


FAY 
TRICYCLES 
and 

INVALID 
CHAIRS 


Their fine points are ease, grace and freedom of motion, perfect 
control and easy operation, unrestricted scope of movement. 
They are easy of aljetment and beauties in appearance. We 
build them to order to fit exactly the special requirements of each 
user. Write us for full particulars. 

ag are the biggest things of the age for cripples." —J. J. Las- 
siter, New Bern, N. C. 


Fay Tricycle & Invalid Chair Co., Elyria, Ohio 
VISITING 


100 carps v2 35¢ 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
K, J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 205, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Davidson's ADJUSTABLE 
WATER-BOTTLE 


2-quart Size. $1.50 Postpaid 


A face pillow, abdominal bag, foot warmer— 
can be quickly and firmly fastened to any part 
of the body, a great improvement over the 
ordinary bottle. .The ADJUSTABLE will not 
leak—is easily filled—easily drained and hard 
to do without. 

SOLD BY DEALERS—or sent to any address 
in the U. S. upon receipt of price, $1.50 for 
2-quart size. Address, 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CoO. 
Dept. C. 
19 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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$650% AUTOMOBILE 


AND 19 OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 
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THE OLDSMOBILE 
The 20th Century Horseless Carriage 

Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed 3 to 20 miles 

per hour; expense of running, % cent per mile; 

price, $650.00. 

Send 15 cents (8 2c. stamps) for 

3 months’ trial subscription to 


«THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


A hanusome magazine for book- 
keepers, cashiers and business 
men. It will teach you Account- 
ing,Business Management, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Commercial 
Law,Short Cuts, Higher,Corpora- 








» ed tion and Cost Accounting, Bank- 
N 4 NS a = 
E. H. BEACH, EDITOR Arithmetic, tning cula- 
~ tions, etc.” $i -00 a year. 


Ninet other valuable prizes in addition to the 
$650.00 Automobile will go to Book-Keeper subscrib- 
ers. Send your subscription toeday. 

The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. 


43 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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What Chas. Mahony, of the Hoffman House, says about 
Eagie Angostura Bark Bitters. 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES 
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Cincinnati, U.S. A. 























Write today for 
our FREE Cata- 
log of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and 
Children’s 
Garments 


HARD TO DISTIN. | 
GUISH FROM GEN- | 
UINE SEALSKIN. | 

This beautiful 
cape is faultlessly 
madi 


rs_ from 





and Gescribes 
truthfally the 
correct styles 
for autumn and 
winter and 
uotes prices 







at in cheap- 
ness Are start- 
ling. Write 4 


rately ornamente 
Cape or with black soutache 
Free Catalog. braid and cut jet 
beads in an entirely new and very handsome design, as 
illustration shows. Sizes 82 yt! ome, “" - ee 
£ State bust and nec 
Send $1.00 Deposit ure and we will express this 
elegant cape ©. O. D., subject to examination, you to pay 
balance, $3.95, and express charges after you examine it 
and find it perfectly sat isfactor, otherwise refuse it and 
we will instantly refund your $1.00. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 33%0.388.4.285 10289 


Send 
Today for 











ea [TF you want the 
greatest watch 
value —accuracy 


the least cost, 
buy the world’s 
/ timekeeper— 


Ingersoll almost anywhere. 
Over 60,000 dealers have them 
or we will mail you one on 
receipt ofprice. Booklet Free.y| 
Address Dept. 58 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
67 Cortlandt St., New York. 











E,J. WORST 





TWO-THIRDS ACTUAL SIZE, 


this 

MEDI 

on 3 days’ trial FREE. 

faction, send me $1.00, (half price), if not, return it 

at the expired time, which will cost ze only 3 cents 
ai 


postage. 


E, J. WORST 


FREE! 


THE Co-Ro-NA 
MEDICATOR 


Cures Catarrh 


Head-Colds, Pains and Roaring in the Head, 
Partial Deafness, Sore Throat, HEADACHE, 
La Grippe, and all Diseases of the air 


passages by inhalation. The most 
perfect appliance ever offered. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For a short time 1 will mail to any reader naming 
aper one of ~~ new improved CO-RO-NA 
EATORS with medic 


ines for a quick home cure, 
If it gives perfect satis- 


Could any proposition be fairer? Address 


15 ELMORE BLOCK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


AGENTS WANTED 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICANS IN CUBA—I 


WHAT AMERICANS CAN 


DO IN OUR SISTER REPUBLIC, 
FESSIONS AND INVESTMENTS, AND HOW BEST TO DO IT. 
ARTICLES COVERING ALL PHASES OF THE QUESTION—AGRICULTURE, 


IN THE WAY OF BUSINESS, THE PRO- 
THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF EIGHT 
THE MANUFACTURES, 


RAILROADS, BANKS, COMMERCE, FRUIT AND STOCK RAISING, THE MINISTRY, THE LAW, ETC. 
By EDWIN WARREN GUYOL 


N THE first place, a friendly word of 
I warning to our readers: The soil of Cuba 
is wonderfully productive, the climate is 
delightful, and results to be obtained from 
judicious investment and careful development 
will more than satisfy the average man, but 
one must not accept at par all that is said and 
printed by every one interested in securing 
purchasers of land in Cuba. Some of the per- 
sons at present urging upon Americans the ad- 
vantages offered in Cuba are thoroughly relia- 
ble, even if they have lands to sell; others are 
downright swindlers and should be in jail. 
When Florida first came into prominence as 
a winter resort, ‘‘land companies”’ sprang up 
in all parts of the United States, with wonder- 
ful bargains in the way of orange groves and 
farms suitable to the culture of citrus fruits. 
The gullible public hastened to invest, only to 
find, in many cases, that, to use a Hibernian- 
ism, the land bought was mainly water, or, at 
any rate, covered by it. 

We caution the prospective buyer of Cuban 
lands: Be careful in your investigation of the 
property you have under consideration; do not 
buy, do not invest one cent, unless you have 
an absolute guarantee of receiving full equiva- 
lent. Satisfy yourself that the persons with 
whom you contemplate dealing are fully re- 
sponsible. The best method, and the only 
positive way of securing yourself against pos- 
sible loss, is to enter into a contract something 
along the following lines: if you have one 
thousand dollars to invest, deposit it in your 
home bank; draw up, in due legal form, an 
agreement whereby the land company binds 
itself to fulfil certain stipulations and you 
yourself are pledged to others. The land 
company asserts that it owns and controls 
certain lands, suitable to certain specified lines 
of agriculture; you agree that you will invest 
in said lands a specific sum of money, stipulat- 
ing the form in which it is to be paid, rate of 
interest, etc.; the company agrees to pay your 
transportation to Cuba, with return fare if 
their representations prove untrue; you bind 
yourself to invest the given amount if, on ar- 
rival on the property, you find everything as 
represented. No honest company will refuse 
to accede to such a proposition. 

Beware the man—or company—claiming to 
have land on which bananas, corn, sea-island 
cotton, timber, rice, rubber-trees, sugar-cane, 
cocoanuts and tobacco will all grow; the low, 
moist soil necessary to some crops is the death 
of others. The product that gives best results 
on a hillside should not be planted side by side 
with that requiring the constant presence of 
water near the surface. The man who tells 
you that you can gather from one to five thou- 
sand oranges from one tree is simply lying. 


THE SOIL OF CUBA 


The most attractive lands to be found in 
Cuba lie to the east of the city of Havana. 
The soil of the island is, comparatively speak- 
ing, quite thin; in certain localities, especially 
in the immediate vicinity of the cities of Ma- 
tanzas and Havana, the substratum of rock 
is so close to the surface that—to be Irish 
again—the only way to plow is with a hoe. 
The underlying rock is of coral formation, and 
its innumerable outcropping points preclude 
the use of animals or machines in cultivation, 
although the intervening deposits of earth are 
so fertile that some truly wonderful crops are 
raised on tracts that apparently are fit for use 
only as quarries. 

- To the west of Havana, in the province of 
Pinar del Rio, are found the most desirable 
tracts of tobacco land, the very best of these 
being already under cultivation. In the south- 
ern part of Havana Province are thousands of 
acres of land devoted to market-gardens, many 
of these extending into the neighboring prov- 
ince of Matanzas. The greater part of the lat- 
ter province has always been given over to 
sugar-cane, although there are many stock- 
farms within its ranges, and the north coast 
is especially adapted to fruit, while the valley 
of the Yumuri River, north of the city of Ma- 
tanzas, contains about fifty thousand acres of 
land that form an ideal spot for market-gar- 
dening. 

East of Matanzas the soil grows deeper and 
the population more scattered. Heavily tim- 
bered areas are found in Santa Clara, Puerto 
Principe and Santiago Provinces, on the north, 
while to the south lie the biggest sugar estates 
and, in the latter province, the principal mines 
of the island. 

Cuba’s soil is of the following kinds: red, 


sandy loam, suitable for fruits and tobacco; 
yellow, clayey subsoil, with a thin vegetable 
cap, that does well enough for grazing-lands; 
deep, black loam, superb for cane, timber, 
fruits, pasture, rice, and anything that will 
grow in the island, although the red land is 
better for tobacco. Results in Cuban agricul- 
ture do not depend upon the nature of the soil 
so much as upon the location, elevation and 
exposure, 


THE TRUCK-FARMER 


Within a few years, Cuba will be the win- 
ter market-garden for the Atlantic slope of the 
United States. South of Havana, near the 
town of Guines (eight thousand population), 
there are thousands of acres of land well 
watered, cleared, well protected. Since time 
immemorial this district has been devoted to 
raising vegetables. But the Cuban knew little 
of scientific gardening; consequently, as land 
was cheap, when one section would cease to 
yield as bounteously as at first, it would be 
abandoned. In 1899, a few Floridians bought 
small patches of land near Guines, paying very 
little therefor. Last year, one hundred thou- 
sand barrels of Irish potatoes and eighty-five 
thousand bags of Spanish onions were shipped 
from Guines to the United States, as well as 
many more thousand crates of tomatoes, egg- 
plants and pineapples. There is now, in that 
vicinity, quite a colony of Americans, all of 
whom cleared highly satisfactory profits on 
their crops of last year. Their success is due 
entirely to their ability, energy and knowledge 
of how to utilize the forces at their command. 
Most of them are settled on old lands, which 
they have rejuvenated by careful ulling and 
judicious use of fertilizers. 

Lands jn the vicinity of Guines can be 
bought for from eight to twenty dollars per 
acre. Potatoes can be harvested within ten 
weeks of the time planted, at all times of the 
year. This refers to sweet potatoes as well as 
white, both of which are produced bountifully 
in Cuban soil. Tomatoes, egg-plants, beans, 
peas, lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, 
parsnips, carrots, onions, Brussels sprouts, 
parsley, watercress, squash, rhubarb, cucum- 
bers and salsify may be planted or gathered 
every day in the year, without the use of a 
hothouse. Fine celery ripens during the win- 
ter months. Delicious strawberries can be 
marketed from early December until March 
or April. Asparagus ripens in December. 
Watermelons and cantaloupes are ready for 
market early in April. 

One of the lines of agriculture that is in 
great need of immediate development is the 
growth of native fruits for the Cuban and 
American markets. Excellent, easily acces- 
sible fruit lands, already partially stocked, 
may be purchased for absurdly low figures, 
owing to the poverty of their present owners. 
Apples and peaches-are about the only fruits 
known in the United States that cannot be 
successfully produced in Cuba, 

Laying aside the question of orange and 
banana culture, for consideration at length in 
a future article, the man with small capital and 
a taste for fruit-raising will do well to investi- 
gate the possibilities. The aguacate, or alli- 
gator pear, has already been introduced in 
American markets, where it retails for fifteen 
cents each. The tree bears in from four to six 
years after planting, yielding from three hun- 
dred to one thousand pears every year there- 
after. The Cuban mango is finely flavored, 
and the trees yield enormously for all time 
after maturity. There are, next in impor- 
tance, about ten Cuban fruits that are utterly 
unknown here, all delicious and highly profit- 
able when properly handled. 

Cuba, as a fruit and vegetable garden, offers 
unique advantages. The Gulf Stream passes 
between her northern shore and Florida, thus 
putting frost out of the question; and New 
York markets can be reached within three 
days of shipment—an inestimable advantage 
to fruit-growers, as it enables them to allow 
fruit to ripen on the tree. 

One great possibility in connection with 
fruit-raising should be constantly borne in 
mind: the pig of Cuba fattens and gains fla- 
vor when he can roam in a mango or mamey 
grove, and the fruit-farmer can easily make a 
great many good dollars annually by having 
a drove of pigs. They will live on mast and 
the over-ripe and half-ripe fruit that would 
otherwise go to waste, thus proving of as- 
sistance as well as being clear profit to those 
engaged in farming operations. 
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The nectar of the gods may have 
been a myth. Be it so—we still 
have the whisky of our forefathers 
—DEWAR’S SCOTCH, a beverage 
of distilled delight, praised alike by 
king and commoner. 


DRESSES 
*10 ANY MAN 


Complete from ny to 
OE in latest Sty! 
FREE SAMPLES. a 
Measurement Blanks 
TO INTRODUCE DIRECT TO QQ 
THE WEARER OUR CUSTOM \ 
TAILORING we will make the first ten | 
suits ly to measures 
sent us for only $10 and give the fol- $A) 
Actua complete outfit FREE. [5 
Actually $28 value for only 4 

$10 and nothing to pay till 
after you receive the suit and 
free outfit and find it just as 
represented. Send us your 
name and 7 office address, 
and we will send you Free \3 
Samples of Cloth, 5-foot ¥ 
tape line and measurement 
blank for size of Suit, Hat, 
Shirt and Shoes. 


A GENUINE CHEVIOT 


Suit made to meas- 
ure in the latest English 
Sack style, well made and 
durably trimmed,-such a suit as 
some tailors charge 
A Dunlap block, Derby or Fedora Hat 

A pair of stylish Lace Shoes, the new queen nats . 
A Pereale Shirt, with Collar and Cuffs attached . .« 
A Neat Silk Four-in-hand Necktie or Bow . 


































A pair of fancy Web Elastic Suspenders . : oo 
A Japanese Silk Handkerchief ° . . ‘ * 50 
A pair of fancy Lisle Thread Socks . «+ « 25 


Thousands of American citizens pay daily for this . $25.00 
DON’T DELAY—After having filled Red — our prices - 
these suits will be $20 and NO FREE 

GENTS’ COMPLETE OUTE FITTING co. 
49, 111 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. 
Reference : First Nat'l Bank, Chieago; Capital $12,000,000 


TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseating 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. lam 
@ regular practising physician, making a specialty of 
the reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 

taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never 
felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, 
double chin or other evidences of obesitywili disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion a be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will be pa geese | 
astonished at the promptness and ease with whic 
these results are accomplished under my system. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new book 
on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be sent 
sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 

HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 28d Street, NEW YORK 














Save Your Papers 


COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY 
BINDER 


FITTED WITH PATENT CLASPS 


WILL HOLD FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS 
OF THE PAPER : PRICE $1.25 








Address COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 416-424 
WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 














$25,000 made from one-half acre. 

GIN The most valueble crop in the 

world; easily grown throughout 

the U. S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 

thousands of dollars worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 

Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet telling x about 
it. DOWNELL, Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 





mY Will Teach 


H apy 
ef2, Sbsolutely correct in the shortest possible 
time at a total cost of four dollars. 

Key and Sounder Expert opera- 
- ‘or with you all the time Mya = rr 
THE eumnenarn MPO. CO. Dept. § 39 1» ew 


CHEAP RATES C2lifornia, Washington, Oregon, 


Colorado. We give reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 825 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE GREAT COAL STRIKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


ple. Peculiarly incomprehensible is the ac- 
tion of these gentlemen when we consider that 
while they are‘ encouraging and dealing with 
this representative of anarchists, his own men 
continue almost daily murdering, brutally as- 
saulting, coercing and attempting to intimidate 
defenceless men and women, and dynamiting 
bridges, trains, collieries and houses through- 
out the anthracite region, 

What can the American people think of 
such men as Messrs. Quay, Penrose, Platt 
and Odell, when they condescend to treat 
with a man representing an organization that 
may certainly be called anarchistic? I have 
no hesitancy in saying that if these gentle- 
men were to exert their influence to re-estab- 
lish law and order in the anthracite mining 
districts, thereby giving full opportunity to 
work to such men as desire to do so—which 
opportunity, above all else, the Constitution of 
the United States guarantees—the great ma- 
jority of the striking miners would soon be 
back in the mines, the public would, within 
a very reasonable time, have an ample supply 
of anthracite coal, and the existing menace 
to lives and interests would be immediately 
done away with. The result would be the 
prompt banishment of Mitchell and his fellow 
professional agitators from the State to which 
they came without invitation. They would be 
sent back to the field from which, in my opin- 
ion, Senator Hanna was influential in bring- 
ing them, z.e., Illinois. As ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury Lyman J. Gage declared recently, 
“The burning question has been forced upon 
us, whether the fundamental and inextinguish- 
able right of man to freedom is to be recog- 
nized or trodden under the heels of a brutal 
mob.”’ 

There is no use discussing any merits of the 
controversy heretefore existing between em- 
ployer and employé in the anthracite coal 
fields, That a condition of anarchy exists 
there at the present time is abundantly evi- 
denced by the unlawful acts that are of daily 
occurrence. Surely the American people will 
not tolerate such a condition. Establish law 
and order first, and then the employer will be 
in a position to abide by his agreement to take 
up and deal with the grievances of his own 
employés and adjust them upon their merits, 
Under no consideration will the operators rec- 
ognize an organization that has proven itself 
as lawless and anarchistic as has the United 
Mine Workers of which John Mitchell is the 
president. The presidents of coal companies 
and the coal operators are tighting for a prin- 
ciple, in which every American citizen is as 
much interested as ourselves. I believe that 
with the knowledge the American public is 
now obtaining of the conditions existing in the 
anthracite coal fields, the people will rise with 
one accord and insist upon maintaining that 
American freedom for which our forefathers 
fought, and that with one voice they will claim 
as does Dr. Hillis: ‘‘Every man’s right to 
work is so sacred in this republic of freedom 
that if he needs guns from Wilkesbarre to 
Washington to protect him, there ought to be 
bayonets enough there to ensure him work, 
or else this republic had better go out of 
existence, ”’ 

We invite a thorough, public and impartial 
investigation of existing conditions in the an- 
thracite coal region, and we maintain that 
such investigation would discover the follow- 
ing status: Professional agitators, represented 
by John Mitchell and his lieutenants, are 
using brutality, assault and even murder to 
intimidate, coerce and hold in subjection a 
great majority of honest workmen who, if let 
alone and protected, would to-day be mining 
the coal of which the public stands in such 
dire need. If you could see a parade of the 
striking miners, you would find at their head 
the professional agitators, in gorgeous array; 
but when rioting is in progress the profes- 
sional agitator pushes forward, from a safe 





FOOD 


ALLURING COFFEE 
* Nearly Killed the Nurse. 


When one of the family is sick, Mother 
seems to be the only person who can ten- 
derly nurse the patient back to health. But 
we forget sometimes that it is pretty hard 
on Mother, 

Mrs. Propst of Albany, Ore., says: 
‘‘About twenty-seven months ago, Father 
suffered with a stroke of paralysis, con- 
fining him to his bed for months, and as 
he wished Mother with him constantly, his 
care in a great measure fell to her lot. She 
was seventy-four years old, and through con- 
stant attendance upon my father, lost both 
sleep and rest, and began drinking coffee in 
quantities until finally she became very weak, 
nervous and ill herself. 

By her physician’s order, she began giving 
Father both Postum Food Coffee and Grape- 
Nuts, and in that way began using both her- 
self. The effect was very noticeable. Father 
improved rapidly, and Mother regained her 
strength and health, and now both are well 
and strong. Mother says it is all due to the 
— use of both Postum and Grape- 

uts, 











THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is nota drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking-or after eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honéy. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the ben- 
efits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach ana bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fitted by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets,”’ 








James J. Corbett’s 
Physical Culture System 
ONE of the foremost athletes in the world will teach you 

by mail the system that made him physically perfect. 
Men or women with weak lungs and flabby muscles can be 
developed in a few weeks into a healthy physical condition. 
The man of fifty or the child of five finds equal benefit. 
Children trained under my system will become robust and 
healthy men and women. A few minutes a day with this 
system will do wonders for you. Each patient will be in- 
structed according to his or her particular requirements. 
Write for condition a * aegia of particulars, my plan 
of mail instruction, ter: 


JAMES J. CORBETT, 1183 G Broadway, NEW YORK 


Spencerian Steel Pens 


Ducability, 
Gvenness of Point, 
™! Workmanship. 


Sample Card (12 Pens), different Patterns, will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 


349, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















Brushes Talk 

Use a Scrubbing brush for & 
time, ordinary way with Soap- 
Use another just like it 

for same length time with 
Pearline -this ilhistration 
shows what you'll find —>| 
Soap brush badly worn..| 
Pearline brush but little. =| 
Your Strength did the work-| 
Your paint and brush gave} 
-out - Save all by using | 


rava a ilave 





The best form | 
of the best Soap) 











WH doesn’t Jones get down to business 

methods and buy an AMERICAN 
TYPEWRITER for $10? Does he think [ am 
running a puzzle department? 


The American $10 Typewriter 
is as well made as the 2 asa eo 
machines, but more simple. 

stood the test; ten years without a com- 
Petitor. «39,000 IN USE” 

Catalogue and sample of work free. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 
270 Broadway, New York 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 — paver light cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. kes and burns 
its own rig! hterthan e! tectricity or 
acetylene and chanier than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles, 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 


















Deafness Cured 


BY NO MEANS UNTIL “ACTINA” 
WAS DISCOVERED 


Ninety-five per cent of all cases of deafness 
brought to our attention is the result of chronic 
catarrh of the throat and middle ear. 
The inner ear cannot be reached by 
. probing or spraying, hence the ina- 
ility of aurists or physicians to cute. 
That there is a scientific cure for 
deafness and catarrh is demonstrated 
every day by the use of Actina. Actina 
also cures asthma, bronchitis, sore 
throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache; all of which are directly or in- 
directly due to catarrh. Actina is sent 
on trial, postpaid. Call or write. us 
about your case. We give advice 
free and positive proof of cures. A 
valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s 100-page 
a of Disease Free. Address New York & 
London Electric Reeciion, Dept. 20 D, 929 Wal- 
nut Street, Kansas City, M 

















MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


the United States. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CoO., 


A50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
Middletown, N. Y. We are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 
Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in 
Send for catalogue. 


48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 






MEN’S HAT No. 2 
In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pear). 





Send us your address and we will 


$3 a Pigs, or you how to make $3 a day 


bsolutely sure; we furnish the 
work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 





you live. Send us your pate: and we will explain the 
busi y; a clear profit of 
for every day’s work, hostels sure. Write at once. 
oyal anufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC cures constipation. It acts 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
medicines leave effects that are worse than the origina! 
malady, but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 








ON CREDIT 


photographed from the goods and are exact reproductions in size, and the 
They are the Gnest goods ever show! . and they cam 
on easy monthly payments, no matter how far away they mav live, 
j-million dollar stock and we will send it to y 


These getuine Diamonds are 
mountings are sohd gold, 
boi 


ou pay 
fayments, 
and is worth its weight in gold to any 


Rote The Following Low Prices From Which we Make a Discount of Eight Per Cent. For Casb 


10 Engraved Mermaid Ring, 3 Diamonds.$ 45.00 
1 Solitaire Stud........ oreoace -. 8500 
12 Fancy Crescent Bro 


NOMS, 000000 
13 Solitaire Stud. esceccessces 
14 Lion Head Ring, Ruby Eyes, 1 Diamond 18.0 


jon 
14 Princess Ring. 20 Diamonds. —— 150.00 84 Pri 
7 Screw Earrings, 20 Diamonds, 2 Rubies, pane 


#4 Round 

4% Viain Cope Bae. 
46 Tiffany Belcher Ring. Solitaire 
47 Cluster Ring, 16 Diamonds, Turquoise Center 


We are the orginal and largest house in our live of 
nie ‘or Bradstreet buok of commeccial rat 
sghabuity ond thet out, 9 may 





COLLIERS WEEKLY 


| position in the background, the ignorant for- 
cigner, to receive the brunt of the reprisal and 
punishment that the ‘‘leaders’’ are fully aware 
will naturally follow such lawless outbreaks. 
In conclusion; I am satisfied that if Gov- 
ernor Stone of Pennsylvania, with his ten 
thousand guardsmen, cannot prevent continu- 
| ance of the outrages that are being con- 
| stantly perpetrated by the anarchistic follow- 
ers of John Mitchell, the patriotic citizens of 
the United States will demand the sending of 
Federal troops in sufficient numbers to the 
coal-fields to ensure the men their inaliena- 
ble right to labor if they so desire. 


THE WAY OF THE REGULAR 


By ROBERT V. CARR, : 
Late U. S. V. in the Philippines 

REG’LER SOLDIER, such they name me—bin 
that way fer twenty years. 

Arizona, Injun-fightin’; Cuba, helpin’ volun- 
teers. 

Googoos got some malo feelin’s after Old 
Manila’s fall, 

Then we takes a hike to China—up against 
that heathen wall; 


in in an advertisement, 


Fancy Cluster Ring, 40° Diamonds, 3 
48 - v ing. is 200 


ri 
&1 Tiffany Solitaire Ring. 
52 Engraved Signet Ring 
Diamonds, § Sapphires 31.00 
Sapphire 28.00 


incess Ring, 8 
Three-Stone Ring, 2 Diamonds, t 
ing, 18 Diamonds, 2 Rubies 4 


$8 Twin cluster Ring, 

Which Pekin she was good, however, loot 
there was with the advance, 

But a reg’ler wouldn’t touch it—not unless 
he got a chance. 

Fightin’, yes, an’ foreign. service, sights an’ 
things to fill your eyes, 

Heathen gods an’ heathen people, heathen 
lands an’ heathen skies. 


SZUN Bsserese#es: 


i 


hited 4 Rul seeeesseres 
8@ Pendant and Brooch. 32 Pearls, 4 Diamond... .. 
81 All Gold Sunburst Brooch and Pendant, t Dia- : 


An’ I’m here in ’Frisco-loafin’—clean dis- 
charge an’ mucho tin, 

An’ I’m sayin’, my amigo, that I won’t take 
on agin, 

No, siree! I’m thro’ 
service has my scorn— 

Shave-tail, 1 was fightin’ plenty "fore your 
shoulder-straps were born. 


with hikin’ an’ the 


Then you come around all snarly, ‘‘Dress up, 
there! say, can’t you see?”’ 

‘Front!’ you yell, you kid of twenty, lookin’ 
bayonits at me. 

An’ you fill my soul with feelin’s of extreme 
an’ great fertig, 

With your way of doin’ business, lke a 
private was a pig. 


Why, the service’s gone to blazes: everything 
is clear N. G., 









“Tt stretches from tip to tip” 


and gives double the comfort; the most 
‘perfect adjustment for shoulder motion, 
and a big surplus of wear over any 
other suspender made. 


Elastic webbing throughont—the patented 
Chester Graduated Elastic Cord Ends— 
the fascinating Sliding Link of rustless 
metal—all combined to give this result. 


" Write for Booklet and complete Sample of 
Graduated Elastic Cord End as used. 


Price 50c. All dealers have or can get them, 


or we will send you a pair prepaid 
on receipt of price. Money back if not satisfied. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. 


Canadian Factory, 
23 Decatur Av. Roxbury, Mass. 


Brockville, Ont. 





An’ you bet your extra pesos that the same is 
shut of me. 

Fer I’m here in ’Frisco loafin’—clean dis- 
charge an’ mucho tin, 

An’ I’m sayin’, my amigo, that I won’t take 





Hiding from a ° 
draft and sudden 

weather changes is 
necessary if you wear |i \\ 
ordinary underwear, 
because it allows the 
perspiration to stand 
on the skin—keeps it 
wet. A chill then fol- 
lows the slightest ex- 
posure, and a cold 










on agin. 






LATER 






Well, say! I jes’ got lonesome, couldn’t stand 
it much nohow, 

This civilian life’s a dead one, mucho malo I’ll 
allow, 

Loafed around an’ spent denero till no mas of 
such I had, 

Got to thinkin’ that the service wasn’t—well, 
oh, not so bad. 














Chow an’ quarters an’ a bunkie, an’ your clock 
a bugle call, 

Once a soldier, soldier always; you can’t help 
it, that is all. 

Queerest thing, you git so lonesome, honestly, 
that, what you will, 

Actually you git clear homesick fer inspection 
or a aril. 








has a Fleece of Comfort 
formed of many tiny 
loops knitted together 
that quickly abso.bs 
perspiration, keeps in 
the body-warmth, and 
allows perfect ventila- 
tion, without chill. 































“Dressing XQ 
for Health,” : Wright’s costs n0 more 
ee than the other. So I quit the game of loafin’ when I’d spent 





WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin St., New York. 





my travel tin; 
Say, amigo, I feel better since I have took on 








agin. 
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YOU SEND NO MONEY. YOU SELL NOTHING 
Picture, strictly first-class, made wit! 
Guaranteed to write as easy and perfect as any Fountain Pen at any price. Write to-day 

to 166 and 


Ss exact #1zZe 0 
filier to fill barrel without soiling fingers. 


will send you full particulars how to get the pen free. Don’t over- 
look this wonderful chance to get a fine Fountain Pen absolutely free. 


All we want for the Fountain Pen is your,good will, and if you will give us that we will send you the Fountain 
Pen free as a present. This is our new offer, the most liberal ever made and means exactly what it says. Pen 


‘andsome figured composition barrel and turned cap, complete with fine 14K. heavy gold-plated pen and patent ink 
mentioning name of this paper, and we 


150 285 to 289 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEST MADISON STREET 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 
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FEW PEOPLE REALIZE 
The Danger in Pos ‘a Disease, 


Because catarrhal diseases are so common 
and because catarrh is not rapidly fatal, peo- 
ple too often overlook and neglect it until 
some incurable ailment develops as a result 
of the neglect. 

The inflamed condition of the membrane of 
the nose and throat makes a fertile soil for 
the germs*of Pneumgnia and Consumption, 
in fact catarrhal pneumonia and catarrhal 
consumption are the most common forms of 
these dreaded diseases which annually cause 
more than one quarter of the deaths in this 
country. 

Remedies for catarrh are almost as numer- 
ous as catarrh sufferers but very few have 
any actual merit as a cure, the only good de- 
rived being simply a temporary relief. 

There is, however, a very effective remedy 
recently discovered which is rapidly becom- 
ing famous for its great value in relieving 
and permanently curing all forms of catarrhal 
diseases, whether located in the head, throat, 
lungs or stomach. 

This new catarrh cure is principally com- 
posed of a gum derived from the Eucalyptus 
tree, and this gum possesses extraordinary 
healing and antiseptic properties. It is taken 
internally in the form of a lozenge or tablet, 
pleasant to the taste and so harmless that lit- 
tle children take them with safety and benefit. 

Eucalyptus oil and the bark are sometimes 
used but are not so convenient nor so palata- 
ble as the gum. 

Undoubtedly the best quality is found in 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets which may be found 
in any drug store, and any catarrh sufferer 
who has tried douches, inhalers and liquid 
medicines, will be surprised at the rapid im- 
provement after a few days’ use of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets which are composed of the 
gum of the Eucalyptus tree, combined with 
other antiseptics which destroy the germs of 
eatarrh in the blood and expel the catarrhal 
poison from the system. 

Dr. Ramsdell in speaking of Catarrh and its 
cure says: ‘‘After many experiments I have 
given up the idea of curing catarrh by the 
use of inhalers, washes, salves or liquid 
medicines. I have always had the best re- 
sults from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; the red 
gum and other valuable antiseptics contained 
in these tablets make them, in my opinion, far 
superior to any of the numerots catarrh reme- 
dies so extensively advertised. The fact that 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are sold in drug stores, 
under protection of a trademark, should not 
prejudice conscientious physicians against 
them because their undoubted merit and 
harmless character make them a remedy 
which every catarrh sufferer may use with 
perfect safety and the prospect of a perma- 
nent cure. 

For colds in the head, for coughs, catarrhal 
deafness and catarrh of the stomach and liver, 
people who have tried them say that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are a household necessity. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


TYPEWRITER TABLE 

CABINET 
Made of golden oak, handsome finish. 
The cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable piece of office furniture 
made. Sold on approval for $10, 
charges prepaid east of the Rockies. 
Use it 60 days; if not satisfactory 
return it at our expense, and we will 
refund your money. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue of the famous Dear- 
born Cabinets. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - - 








OIL — SMELTER— MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. C d Stock Exchang 

66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free 6u application. 


Be Your Own Boss ! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you now. Money comingin 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A NEW GEM in Beauty and 
Brilliancy, equals the Diamond in 
every way at one-twentieth its cost. 
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. Goods sent prepaid for 
examination. Theo. R. Field & Co., 
647 Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


PROFIT Magic Lantern and Stereopticon 
Exhibitions pay a — ine oe: 
260-page catalogue,descriptions and lowest 

IN THIS rices of everything necessary. FREE. 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 

I CAN TEACH Yo 10- week courses in Arith., 

Alg. or Geom., »5. Address 


Mark A. Selsor, M.S., 446 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 











MATHEMATICS BY MAIL. 
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A TRIAL OF HORSELESS CARRIAGES—Automobiles of every Description in Line on the Plaza, New York, October 9, awaiting the Signal to start on an Endurance Test to Boston and Return 


FOOTBALL 


OcToBER 8 brought considerable satisfaction 
to two of the lesser teams, notably to Amherst, 
in that she held Harvard down to six points, and 
to Haverford, in that she managed to score a 
field-kick goal on Pennsylvania. 

The game at Cambridge was really extremely 
satisfactory from an Amherst standpoint. During the entire 
first half Amherst kept Harvard from scoring and showed an 
aggressiveness in defending her territory that was very credit- 
able. The time was only two fifteen-minute halves. 

Pennsylvania’s team, which met Haverford, were unsteady, 
although at times they seemed to get together, and showed 
considerable promise. The Haverfords went at them with 
spirit, but were overpowered. Drinker, however, Haverford’s 
left end, dropped a pretty field goal from outside the 25-yard 
line, and the final score was: Pennsylvania 18, Haverford 5. 

Yale found something new in meeting Wesleyan, for the 
visitors had two or three trick plays which badly fooled the 
Yale line upon occasions. Drawing a tackle-back Wesleyan 
would work a fake play, sometimes getting the runner in close 
to the side of guard and at other times around the short-side 
outside tackle. Three times it was only Yale’s end who pre- 
vented this latter play from netting a long run. Ward, Yale’s 
right half-back, in the second half received the ball on the 
kick-off and ran the length of the field, using his arm well. 
The Wesleyans found the Yale line too heavy to pierce, but 
they stood up under punishment well and were pluckily sup- 
ported by a crowd which came down to back them, The final 
score was: Yale 35, Wesleyan 0. 

Lafayette succeeded in defeating Gettysburg in a game that 
was not particularly interesting save that Gettysburg at one 
time held Lafayette successfully just outside of goal. The 
final score was: Lafayette 14, Gettysburg 0. 

Cornell and Columbia had easy games, the former running 
up no less than 56 points against Hobart in two halves, one 
of twenty and one of ten minutes, while Columbia piled up 
45 points against Fordham in two halves of twenty and fifteen 
minutes respectively. 

Yale found a pretty stiff line at Providence on October 11, 
and her heavy team was crowded badly during the first half, 
which finally ended without score. Brown, after Yale had 
kicked off, carried the ball by formation plays with runs 
around the end and across the tackle right down the field to 
Yale’s 30-yard line, and, when it is considered that that was 
the first time any consecutive gains had been made against 
the Yale line, it is easy to imagine that they were considera- 
bly astonished. In the second half, Yale changed things a 
little by holding her own, but not so very much more, for her 
only touchdown was made by a long run of Shevlin’s, at one 
point of which he was all but stopped, and the second score 
came from a pretty drop-kick of Metcalf’s from the 40-yard line. 
The final score was: Yale 10, Brown 0, in halves of twenty 
and seventeen minutes respectively. 

Columbia adherents were forced to hold their breath through 
two twenty-minute halves, and to fight very hard at times in 
order to restrain themselves. Columbia finally won out 5 to 0, 
but Buffalo went down to Columbia’s 5-yard line in the early 
part of the game, and the blue and white men had to work 
hard to get the ball and get it out, There was no score in 
the first half, although Columbia had two opportunities—one 
when Smith actually got across the line but fumbled the ball, 
and another which would probably have come off had it not 
been for call of time. In the second half, however, Columbia 
secured a touchdown, and everybody was breathing easier, 
when Fish of Buffalo got through, headed for Columbia’s 
goal, and Weekes was forced to get after him and bring him 
down to save a touchdown. 

Princeton also had a rather hard fight of it at Annapolis 
—mostly, however, due to bad conditions, a wet and slippery 
ground, and a greasy ball. Here, in contradistinction to the 
Yale-Brown game, Princeton was not held, nor was she forced 
by the attack of Annapolis. The final score was: Princeton 
11, Annapolis 0. : 

Swarthmore managed to score on Pennsylvania, and, in fact, 
in the early part of the game she got men through Pennsylva- 
nia’s line—also around the end—with such speed and dash 
that she walked right down the field and put Crowell over for 
a touchdown, which Stewart converted into a goal. Pennsyl- 
vania braced, however, and the final score was 11 to 6 in 
Pennsylvania’s favor. 

West Point beat Dickinson 11 to 0, Cornell beat Williams 
37 to 6, Georgetown beat St. John 18 to 0, Dartmouth beat 
Tufts 29 to 0, Bucknell defeated the Indians 18 to 0, Syracuse 
beat Colgate 23 to 0, Chicago beat Purdue 33 to 0, Amherst 
beat Union 16 to 0, and Michigan ran up one of her good- 
sized scores on Indiana—60 to 0. 

The games played Wednesday, October 15, gave the coaches 

1 











and.football enthusiasts a better line on the larger teams than 
any of the previous games. It was the first day of good foot- 
ball weather this year. 

The game between Columbia and Swarthmore resulted more 
than favorably to the Morningside contingent. They had ex- 
pected a hard game with Swarthmore, for the latter had scored 
on Pennsylvania and gave Princeton a lively tune for her 
eighteen points. Columbia played a fast, snappy game, and 
won by a score of 24 to 0, Weekes making three of the four 
touchdowns. 

Harvard had an easy time with Wesleyan, winning by 
35 to 5. 

The Yale team showed a decided improvement in the game 
against Vermont. The visiting team had a weak line, and 


her backs could not penetrate the wall formed by Glass, Goss 
and Holt. 
entirely of substitutes and did some good playing. 
Yale 32, Vermont 0. 

The score of 36 to 0 which Pennsylvania ran up in the 
Gettysburg game does not show in any way the strength of 
the Philadelphia boys. 


In the second half the Yale team was composed 
Score: 


Gettysburg’s ‘play was poor and 
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Columbia vs. Fordham—Snapping the Ball to Quarter 


weak, and in the second half went completely to pieces. 
The feature of the game was a kick-off caught by Dale on 
his 15-yard line, which he ran through the entire Gettysburg 
team for a touchdown. 

Princeton played her best game of the season against Hav- 
erford at Princeton, winning by a score of 30 to 0. The 
Tigers’ defensive playing was encouraging, and the way their 
interference helped their running backs caused the Orange and 
Black to hope for better results in some of the more important 
games. Fumbling the ball was Princeton’s most noticeable 
error. Burke, Princeton’s quarter-back, caused quite a sen- 
sation by making a brilliant run of eighty yards. 

Other games Wednesday were: Amherst 29, Holy Cross 5; 
Annapolis 10, St. John’s0; Villanova 15, Fordham 6; Lafay- 
ette 12, Washington and Jefferson 0; Carlisle 50, Bloomsburg 
0; Tufts 18, Worcester 0; Andover 18, Stone’s School 0. 

OPEN GOLF 
Hap it not been for something akin to stage 
f } amateur Travis struck his gait, even his usual 
gait, upon that first day, the two men who laid 
out the hazards, dumped so generously cart-loads of gravel 


fright that assailed Stewart Gardner on the 
first day of the open tournament, and had the 
and let the committee stick the discs up in out-of-the-way 





Stewart Gardner 


Laurence Auchterlonie 


’ 


corners of the greens would have been the only ‘‘one—two’ 
of the tournament. Professionals play for « pull and a pull 


was furnished on many holes. Professionals may be extraor- 
dinarily accurate in approaching, but they are not accustomed 
to play for the corners of greens. But for all that, Laurence 
Auchterlonie pulled the visitors through ahead of the two 


men who had the thing figured out to the smallest patch of 
gravel and the veriest blade of grass and landed the two 
hundred dollars. 

The second green was a very pretty proposition for a stran- 
ger to negotiate. There was plenty of green, if a man would 
take advantage of it and play for the middle. But there was 
no hole in the middle and there was a hole away up in the 
left-hand neck of it just over the sand-pit ana backed up very 


close with the bunker. To play for a two on that hole a man 
should have played across the chasm until he had the distance 
down to feet and inches, 

Every one cried out at the disappointment of the first day’s 
scores. Many had been the predictions that 300 would be 
beaten. Was there not Willie Anderson and his great work 


at Cleveland as a standard? Were not Gardner and Travis 
playing the course almost as frequently under as over 75? 
But, after the first day’s showing, the ‘'pros’’ were put in 
the position of having an explanation asked of them. The 





low man had struck 156 times in completing his half of the 
two days’ journey, and at that rate 312 would be good enough 
to win. During the evening there were many words, some 
explanations that ended rather tamely, and toward the wee 


sma’ hours some poker and a general haze with a Scoteh burr 
in it quite thick enough to cut. It is said that Travis, being 
put to it as spokesman for the course, took up the issue, and 
his arguments were so convincing that **Willie’’ was finally 
content with silence. 

The second day saw sporadic cases of splendid going, but 
Travis was the best. He had settled down and was going 
like a machine. Gardner, too, played some holes phenome- 
nally well. For instance, the third on his second round, 
Here a good drive, a perfect second with an iron and a care- 
ful put gave him a three on a hole where the bogie is five. 
Gilbert Nichols, who was with him, was so shocked at this 
work that, on the next hole, he never touched the fair green 
once from the time he teed off till his fourth landed him on 
the putting green. 

The detail of the play showed, as a rule, far better scoring 
on the second day than on the first, and certainly there was 
nothing sufficiently exhilarating in the dark morning and rainy 
afternoon of Saturday to account for the improvement in the 
scores. Auchterlonie, after leading the field with 156 cn the 
first day, saved five strokes on the second day with 151. 
Gardner did three strokes better the second day, while 
Travis did fifteen strokes better, it costing him 164 on the 
first day and only 149—the best work of the tournament—on 
the second day. Going on down the list, the same is true, 
almost without variation. Willie Smith did six better the 
second day, Willie Anderson four better, Shippen ten better, 
Thom five better, Turpie eight better and D. Ross four better. 
Gilbert Nichols brought his first day’s score, 174, down to 
157 on the second day. Such a general improvement might 
lead one to believe that if these men played over what has 
been called ‘‘Travis’s vest-pocket course’’ another week, they 
might get down to the expectations of the forecasters who 
were looking for a 300. 

Travis was, of course, the mainstay of the amateur contin- 
gent, and his work on the second day eclipsed that of any of 
the professidnals, the, exact figures being 37, 38, 35 and 39. 
After Travis, it is a long way down the list to find any 
of the amateurs. In fact, they played even worse than 
usual, 

The most marked difference between the first-class amateur 
and the professional lies in the fact that the professional ap- 
proaches and puts with far more consistent accuracy than 
does the amateur. From say 140 to 150 yards down to the 
cup, the professional seldom plays worse than the amateur, 
and every few holes will pick up a stroke. As a rule, hig 
approach stays on the green, oftentimes near enough to the 
cup to give him an opportunity to ‘‘give the hole a chance” 
on his first put. The amateur’s ball is more likely to be just 
off the green either short or long, or, more frequently still, a 
little out of direction, and while he gets it down occasionally, 
even from off the green, in 2, he has to work hard for it and 
sooner or later loses a stroke. The professional is also more 
consistent on moderate puts of that character known as six- 
foot puts. He is not sure of them, but neither is anybody. 
He will, however, run down more of them than the average 
good amateur, 

On the whole, the showing was a fairly satisfactory one in 
view of the fact that last year at Myopia Willie Anderson 
won after a tie with Alex. Smith at 331, and Vardon two 
years ago at Chicago with 313. 














THIS 


Startling Statement 
Bright’s Disease 
Can be Cured 


(also Diabetes and Uremic Poisoning) 
Is a fact and can be demonstrated to the 


entire satisfaction of any interested party. 

















The remedies for these diseases are 
entirely distinct and the fact that we are 
specialists in these diseases on/y, should 
be sufficient for you to overcome your 
past prejudice or what others cannot do, 
and investigate for yourself or some af- 
flicted friend. Not patent medicines and 
not found at drug stores and only pre- 
scribed after analysis of urine. 


Send your name and address and we 

ote will forward instructions, etc., and 

will make analysis absolutely with- 

out cost to you, or obligation to commence 
our treatment. 














Professional etiquette strictly observed. Names 
or letters are never published without consent. 
Consulting physician always in attendance. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO. 
27 W. 24th St. (Suite 6) New York City 











COLLIERS 





Worth of 
Music for 


$1.00 Fete 10c 


If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge Seven 
splendid musical composi- 
tions, two vocal and five instrumental. 
Three of these selections are copy- 
righted and cannot be bought in any 
music store for less than $1.00. 
With them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large repro- 
ductions of famous paintings of musical 
subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, 
which is absolutely the best collection of vocal and 
instrumental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies of 














composers than any other musical library. It is for 
general home use and enjoyment, as well as for 
students. Send your name and address, and ten 
cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping. When writing, kindly mention Collier's Weekly, 


The University Society(DeptD) 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





















When you 
play with 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
you hold 
Good Cards. 


Popular price. Sold by dealers. 
29 backs. Order by name of back. 
Design shown is ‘‘Rider” back. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U. S.A. 

















to cover cost 
of mailing and 
the 


LINCOLN 
HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


i will mail you 
the following 












ham Lincoln, 
enlarged from 
the original 
daguerreotype 
now in posses- 
sion of the 
Hon. Robert 
T. Lincoln. 
Fac-simile of Lincoln’s marriage license. 
Fac-simile of check drawn by Lincoln. 
Two Lincoln anecdotes. 
Description of scene in his nomination in 
1860. 
A Lincoln story. 


(3.) 
(4.) 
(5. 


(6.) 


All the above material is taken from the new 


Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


just published by this Society. This offer 1s made 
to enable us to send full information regarding 


it to Lincoln admirers 1n each locality. 
This offer is not made to agents or for agents, 
but to responsible history and book-lovers only. 
Send name, address, and six cents in stamps to 


pay postage expense, to 
Dept. C, The Lincoln History Society 
150 Fifth Avenue New York 


Mention Co..ier’s. 














I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 


After 2,000 experiments, I have learned how 
to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn bony joints 
into flesh again; that is impossible. But I 
can cure the disease always, at any stage, 
and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure, for every druggist keeps it. 
Use it for a month and, if it succeeds, the 
cost 18 only $5.50. If it fails, 1 will pay 
your druggist myself. 

I have no samples, because any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism quickly must be 
drugged to the verge of danger. J use no 
such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood.’ 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, ] know it and 
I take the risk. I have cured tens of thou- 
sands of cases in this way, and my records 
show that 39 out of 40 who get those six 
bottles pay gladly. I have learned that peo- 
ple in general are honest with a physician 
who cures them. That is all I ask. If I 
fail I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. I 
will send you my book about Rheumatism, 
and an order for the medicine. Take it for 
a month, as it won’t harm you anyway. If 
it fails, it is free, and I leave the decision 
with you. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, 
Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by 
one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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THE DEPRAVITY 
OF DENVER ’LIZE 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 6) 

















**But this yere is sidetrackin’ some devious 
from the theme o’ Cheyenne Charlie. Charlie, 
I reckon, operated one o’ the all-round gaud- 
iest bars north o’ Calgary, which mebbe ain’t 
sayin’ much accordin’ to Eastern idees 0’ 
such things. But Charlie had teamed in an 
eight-by-twelve lookin’-glass, and in front 0’ 
this yere reflector on off days he amused his- 
self seein’ how high he could build pyramids 
o’ wine-glasses and bottles, and then balance 
a lemon on the top. The effect was uncommon 
airy and ornate, and I’ve known cow- 
punchers to ride in sixty miles jus’ to git a 
look into that gorgeous and dazzlin’ caffy o’ 
Red Deer Crossin’. 

‘*Well, Cheyenne Charlie was jus’ openin’ 
up—havin’ been holdin’ out somewhat late and 
leery the night b’fore—when Osceola Sam and 
his nine feet o’ upright grizzly walks into the 
licker-joint. Charlie, fact is, was just drippin’ 
out a stiff pick-me-up o’ French absinthe, with 
uncommon shaky fingers, when Sam and ’Lize 
lined up agin the bar. Sam waited for Charlie 
to take the whole. show in, without speakin’. 
He stood there some time without breakin’ in, 
but Charlie jus’ looked through that bear ’s 
though he was nine foot 0’ shadder. 

***Mornin’, Charlie!’ sez Sam, puttin’ his 
foot on the fender, off-hand and easy-like. 
‘Mornin’, Sam!’ sez Charlie, rinsin’ out one 
glass, business-like, and puttin’ it up on the 
mahog’ny. ‘You’re mebbe forgittin? my 
friend!’ sez Sam, some hurt. ‘Which friend, 
Sam?’ sez Charlie, lookin’ out through the 
doorway. ‘Why, this yere hair-faced lady 
called ’Lize!’ sez Sam, givin’ his grizzly a 
poke. Charlie stood back and looked at Sam 
uncommon commiserative. ‘You ain’t layin’ 
out to me, Sam, that you’ve got to that stage 
o’ the game a’ready! Since sun-up to-day 
I’ve bin seein’ ’nough animals to stock a 
good-sized menagerie. But I always took it 
your treemers run to bugs and crawlin’ things!’ 
‘Well, this yere bug o’ mine is uncommon 
dry,’ sez Sam, ‘and she’ll take that pony o’ 
rock-and-rye agin the mirror on me!’ And 
when Charlie seen that grizzly stand there and 
consume that half-pint o’ licker his jaw went 
down kind o’ slow and dubious, and then he 
jus’ let hisself drop-through the trap-door into 
his cellar, and wouldn’t show hide nor hair till 
Sam ’d backed ’Lize out o’ the bar-room and let 
Charlie come.and git used to the sight o’ her. 

** ‘Now, this yere is a gentle, law-abidin’, 
meek-speerited pet bear o’ mine,’ sez Sam, 
‘and I’m learnin’ her to run errands and do 
odd jobs, same as a ord’nary hound,’ sez Sam. 
‘So when I send this yere bear 0’ mine down 
here for a gallon o’ nose-paint, Charlie, jus’ 
recollect it’s all O.K., and I stand for what 
*Lize carts off at the end o’ each month!’ 
And thereon Sam and ’Lize have two or three 
round together, and then Sam hands ’Lize the 
demijohn o” bug-juice and off they ambles up 
the trail together, leavin’ Charlie that dazed 
and upset it clean slipped his mind to water 
up his stock of stimulants for the day’s trade 
—which ain’t done none in this caravansery, 
T’ll tell you right now, stranger. 

‘“‘Well, Sam sends ’Lize down ’bout five 
days later, and sure ’nough back she shambles 
with that demijohn sound and whole, but bein’ 
three sheets in the wind herself, owin’, Sam 
and me surmised, to the boys standin’ a few 
round with her jus’ for the novelty o’ the 
thing. 

“But it was jus’ "bout this time that the 
downright, genooine depravity o’ ’Lize showed 
itself up. While that grizzly was a-doin’ her 
errand-ru nnin’ all right “nough, both Sam and 
me were some puzzled ’bout the everlastin’ 
state o’ inebriation ’Lize seemed to be luxuri- 
atin’ in them days. You couldn’t set eyes on 
*Lize, round the shack, or down the trail, that 
she wasn’t half-seas over. She'd disappear 
for half a day, and then we’d catch sight o’ 
her rollin’ up through the short timber rather 
shamefaced and unsteady in the legs. 

‘***T reckon this yere grizzly’s runnin’ up 
a bill agin you, down at Charlie’s,’ sez I to 
Sam one day. That seemed to worry Sam a 
pile, seein’ it took bout all he could git to- 
gether to pony up for his own licker-consum- 
in’. Fin’ly things came to a head some unex- 
pected, 

‘**Lize ambled home one day with the wrong 
demijohn. Sam turned it over, looked it up 
and down, and knew sure ’nough that weren’t 
no jug o’ his. Then he realized what that 
debased bear 0’ his had been up to. ’Lize ’d 
got hold of a second demijohn somewhere ’n 
other, and had been gittin’ a gallon o’ licker 
reg’ler, on her own hook. Sam cussed till you 
could smell fire and brimstone, and then he 
sez, sez he: ‘I’m sick o’ the sight o’ this yere 
mean-speerited thievin’ varmint, Turk, and 
I’m agoin’ to poison her!’ 

“That night Sam mixed up a stiff dose o’ 
cyanide o’ potassium in some blackstrap, and 
chained ’Lize down to a pine stump, and put 
the pan o’ forget-me-not down in front o” her. 


*Lize sniffed at that blackstrap, and give Sam 
one knowin’ look, biffin’ his tin 0’ dope ’bout 
thirty feet off into the landscape. This puzzled 
Sam some. But Sam reckoned he knew ’Lize’s 
weak spot. So mixin’ up ’nother dose in ’bout 
three generous pints 0’ good Hudson Bay Com- 
pany rum, he tried her with that. ’Lize smelt 
that rum, and then she walked away from it. 
Then she come over and smelt it agin; and 
then she gave a experimental lap or two, and 
then she jus’ weren’t able to stand off no 
longer, poison or no poison. 

‘*She had a hard time of it, had ’Lize. All 
that night we could hear her snortin’ and 
gruntin’ and poundin’ on that loggin’-chain. 
But after breakin’ away and eatin’ a couple 
0’ bushels o’ prairie-grass and chasin’ herself 
up and down the horizon for a few hours she 
got over the pain, apparent, and pulled round 
agin. But that experience had a powerful 
queer effect on ’Lize. From that day she 
couldn’t abide the sight or smell o’ rum. 
Gin or Scotch or any other decent licker she 
took to as fond and ready as ever, but H. B. 
rum seemed to wake all the everlastin’ old 
Ephraim in her. 

“*And therein is wrapped up the last chapter 
0’ poor ol’ ’Lize’s hist’ry. When Sam was 


‘teamin’ down to the Crossin* for his winter 


supplies, "bout a week after his poisonin’ 
efforts, he put his guns and the sleigh-bells 
into the wagon-box, intendin’ to take ’Lize 
down to Charlie’s and have a quiet reckonin’ 
up regardin’ them two demijohns. 

‘Pullin’ up at Charlie’s, Sam and ’Lize 
ambled in unconcerned, while Sam takes his 
bug-juice and asks Charlie, off-hand, jus’ what 
his bill is. Charlie takes up his slate and 
works out the figgers and tells Sam jus’ what 
it amounts to, somewhere well up in the three 
figures. ‘I never got no such heker,’ sez 
Sam, gittin’ hot. ‘Mebbe you kind o’ think 
I’m flumin’ alcohol down into Gull Crick to 
wash out my dust!’ ‘I ain’t a-sittin’ up nights 
worryin’ jus’ what you’re doin’ with your 
booze, Sam,’ sez Charlie, “but I allow your 
gen’ral privit consumption “d keep a flume 
goin’ some active!’ Then he hands over his 
book to Sam, and ‘there, sure ’nough, was 
entered straight and reg’ler, with dates and 
all: ‘To licker, per Denver ’Lize,’ ‘to licker, 
per Denver ’Lize,’ over and over agin, ‘bout 
forty-nine times. ‘But d’ you reckon I’m 
a-payin’ for the inebriatin’ of a low-down, 
thievin’ saskatoon-eatin’ varmint such ’s this!’ 
sez Sam, way up in the air. ‘J ain’t doin’ no 
reckonin’ beyond the fact that you’re a-goin’ 
to square for this licker,’ sez Charlie, ‘and 
seein’ you laid out to be some original in your 
special line 0’ district messengers, I ain’t 
answerin’ for no misdoin’s o’ theirs!’ 

““As I said b’fore, Sam were a vindictive 
cuss, He seen the house was agin him. 
‘Here’s your dough,’ sez he, countin’ out his 
pile, ‘and one buck extry for a quart 0’ good 
rum for poor ol’ ’Lize,’ sez he, 

‘Sam sauntered out on the verandy, looked 
round aimless for a minit, and climbed into 
his wagon and awaited proceedin’s. And he 
weren’t none mistaken ’bout what ’Lize was 
goin’ to do when they shoved that rum under 
her nose. He heard the smashin’ o’ glass and 
the rendin’ 0’ pine wood, and the roarin’ o’ 
*Lize, and all of a sudden that bar-room seemed 
to be radiatin’ cow-punchers from ev’ry winder 
and door, back and front. As I said b’fore, it 
was a uncommon gorgeous bar Charlie used to 
sport, but I reckon thirty cents would ’ve 
bought up the hull outfit when ’Lize got 
through. Sam didn’t linger round unneces- 
sary, bein’ more’n satisfied. He rode down 
to the Hudson Bay Store and loaded up his 
supplies and druv home peaceful and quiet. 

*‘Jus’ below Catfish Spring, on the trail up, 
Sam spotted Denver ’Lize in a bunch o’ wolf 
willow, near an old buffalo wallow, layin’ low. 
Something unusual in her gen’ral appearance 
kind o’ made Sam uneasy. 

‘**Come ‘ere, you gol-darned, low-down 
sneakin’ thief,’ sez Sam to her. *Lize came. 
She fronted him alone on the trail. ’*Bout half 
the stock o’ Cheyenne Charlie was buoyin’ her 
up, jus’ then, and she had some old scores to 
wipe out. 

‘Denver ’Lize was jus’ a broken-speerited, 
mangy, inebriated old grizzly, but she mebbe 
knew when her time ’d come, and out o’ the 
sorrowin’ ruins of a promisin’ bear all the 
eternal old Ephraim then and there blazed up. 
She swatted Sam off that load, and clawed off 
a good part o’ his clothes, and kneaded him 
round that buffalo wallow, and tore up his 
duffel and scattered his grub, and then select- 
in’, some judicious, the fattest side o’ bacon 
from the ruins 0’ his wagon-load, made off for 
the Hills, hot-foot Ike. And I’ll tell you 
right now, stranger, confidential, I wouldn’t 
be surprised to hear 0’ some mounted p’lice 
corporal or *nother roundin’ up a old mountain 
grizzly, in the act 0’ operatin’ an illicit still in 
them same Hills, one o’ these days!”’ 
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Millions of Women use CUTICURA SOAP, assisted by CUTICURA 
OINTMENT, for preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, for 
cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and the stopping of 
falling hair, for softening, whitening, and soothing red, rough, and 
sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, in the form of 
baths for annoying irritations and inflammations, or too free or offen- 
@ sive perspiration, in the form of washes for ulcerative weaknesses, and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily suggest themselves 
to women, and for all the purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Complete Cure for Every Humour 


Consisting of CUTICURA SOAP, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales, and soften 

the thickened cuticle; CUTICURA OINTMENT, to instantly allay itching, inflam- 

mation, and irritation, and soothe and heal; and CUTICURA RESOLVENT PILLS, 
to cool and cleanse the blood. 


CUTICURA SOAP OINTMENT AND PILLS are sold throughout the world. British Depot: 27-28 
pg Sq., London. French ; ane 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. POTTER DRUG AND CHEM. 
CORP., Sole Props. .» Boston, U.S. A. 

















BEER is 
Healthful 


But a “green beer”— beer insufficiently aged, 
half-fermented — ferments on the stomach, 
causing biliousness and headaches. 


Schlitz Beer is well aged. 


There is beer that’s not pure—not free 
from bacilli. It’s not good for you. 


But Schlitz Beer is pure. 


None but the costliest materials go into Schlitz 
Beer —the best of barley, hops and yeast. A partner 
in our business selects them. 


We spend more on cleanliness alone than the 
whole cost of brewing without it. 


We cool Schlitz Beer in plate glass rooms, and 
filter all the air that touches it. 


That’s an extreme precaution. 


We age it for months, at a temperature of 34 
degrees, before we market it. 


That’s a heavy expense. 


Then we filter the beer, then sterilize every 
bottle after it is sealed. Sterilized beer can’t have 
germs in it. 


Yet Schlitz Beer — brewed with all these 
precautions, that double 
the cost of the brew- 
ing— costs you no 
more than common 
beer, if you will 
ask for it. 


Ask for the 
brewery bottling. 








Rheumatism 


cured 


Without Medicine 


A Unique and Wonderfully Successful Method of 
Treating Rheumatism Through the 
Feet—Relief Is Immediate 


DRAFTS SENT FREE ON APPROVAL 








The makers of Magic Foot Drafts want the name and address of every one who 
has Rheumatism. Send no money; we ask only for names. 

Immediately upon receipt of your name a trial pair of drafts will be mailed to you. 

If you are satisfied with the relief and comfort they give you send us One Dollar. 

If not don’t send us a cent. 

Magic Foot Drafts have brought more comfort into the State of Michigan than 
any internal remedy ever made. They have cured thousands of the most unfortu- 
nate rheumatic sufferers in the world. They will brighten the rest of your life. 

They are worn on the soles of the feet, without the least inconvenience, and cure 
by drawing out and absorbing the poisonous acids in the blood. They also exercise 
a gentle counter-irritant effect, soothing and curing the pain in every part of the body. 

Magic Foot Drafts have a record in the city of Jackson, Michigan, where some 
very bad cases have been encountered, of curing permanently nine out of ten cases. 

The chances are nine out of ten that they will cure you. 

We have been sending these drafts everywhere on approval for many months. 
Already they are in use in twelve countries outside of the United States. 

Isn’t it self-evident that our policy of sending on approval to everybody would 
be ruinous if Magic Foot Drafts didn’t cure Rheumatism ? 

Isn’t it worth your while to try a pair, since it doesn’t cost anything? We 
want you to have them. 

Send us your name today—we’]] send the drafts by return mail, and will also 
send a valuable booklet about Rheumatism. 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO. 


1086 OLIVER BUILDING 
JACKSON, MICH. 
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J.W. ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


“GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW” 


and great fortunes from little savings grow. 
For example: Take an Endowment. 


J.H.HYDE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


lt gives protection to your family at Once ==" 
if you die. Helps provide for your own future----if 
you live---- avd about IS cents a day will pay for 
an oo nt tor $1,000---- 3O0dollars a day 
for $ 700,000 ---- or between amounts in pro- 
portion. 

Here is the result,in 1902, of Endowment: 
No. 240,125, for $10,000, taken out twenty years 
ago: \ 


Cash-.-$§4,9349° 


This is a return of all premiums paid with 
$5,140.99 in addition, to say nothing of the 
twenty years protection of assurance. 


S. Vacancies in every State for men Of energy and character to act as representatives 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL,2™ Vice President 
» Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 24 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment 


aie Siaididstesaiel if issued at years of age 

















GOOD 
THINGS 





AN 


Two Large, Juicy Miace Pies for 10c. 


What would they cost for you to make at home? Probably three times as much, because you 


have so much waste. 
Libby’s Mince Meat 


is made of the best of everything, and by more experienced cooks than can possibly be retained 


by private families. 
Just Try It Once 


That’s all. Only costs you 10c. for the experiment, and you wouldn’t take $10 for what you learn. 


Ask for our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat.” It tells about all LIBBY’S 
} FOOD PRODUCTS put up in convenient key-opening cans, and 
it is free. Send 1 Toc. in n stamps for Libby’s Big Home Atlas, with 32 new maps; size, 8x11 inches. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago, U. S. A. 














